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European Schools; |A.S. BARNES & CO. 


Or What ° PFPwuUBLIsSHERSsS 
F I Saw im the Schools of Germany, Invite renewed attention this Fall to their Complete List ot New and Popular 
Ho sian Austria, and Switzerland. By L. R, Text-books of all Grades and Classes. 
MM, Pu.D., Principal of the Cincinnati Technical . . 4s 
School, author of “Chips from a Teacher’s Workshop,’ Special Catalogue, Eighth Edition, Just Out, 
etc. Vol. XII, InrERNaTIonaL Epucation Szrizs. Ed- . mt Reet 
ited by Wii1am T. Harris, LL.D. Fully illustrated. Barnes’ New National 
Price, $2.00 Readers, Arithmetics, Geographies, Histories, Copy Books, 
’ . Grammars. (All new and approved.) 


In this volume the author reports to the teachers of the United States the 


results of a ten months’ journey through the schools of Europe. The book Steele’s Popular 

contains truthful delineations of the present state of methodology and di- Philosophy, Chemistry, Zoology, and Physiology. 

dactics in the public schools of Germany, France, Austria, and Switzerland. K.., L. & Co. Popular 

The author saw the best that Europe could offer him, and in this volume he P., D. & S. Copy Books, National Spelling Blanks, Arithmetic Tablets 
has pictured the best results, described the most advanced methods, and Language Tablets, Bartholomew Drawing, Gillet : 
gives a great number of valuable hints that will be serviceable to all teach- & Rolfe Sciences, &., &c. 

ers. Numerous devices in use in Europe are offered in sketch illustrations hfin 

and copies of pupils’ work where they could be conveniently used.- The Pat der Physiology. 


seme ; Child’s Health Primer, Physiology, for Yo P > 
manual training schools in Europe are shown in their results. The different Physiology. , (Recommended by W.C. TU) — 


systems of drawing and industrial training of girls are compared ; each Ww ’ 
branch of study of the lower schools is represented by sketch-lessons, and orman’s Modern Language Series, 


successful methods of teaching are illustrated by verbatim reproduction German, French, and Spanish Grammars, and Readers. 








of model lessons. The book is copiously illustrated. «"» Descriptive circulars and specimen pages forwarded on application. 
Address 
Send for Circulars of the Series. Special terms on class supplies. A. S&S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
j 263 & 265 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 3 & 265 Wabash Ave. CHIC leans 4 eee. 


New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 1026 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. NEW YORK. 





























~—- | UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO.S Educational Publications. ~§ ~-——- 
3 Tremont PL, Maury’s Geographies. Holmes’ New Readers. | 88 Duane St, 
BOSTON Venable’s New Arithmetics. Gildersleeve’s Latin. | NEW YORK 
Clarendon Dictionary. Knoflach’s German and Spanish, ete. ; 
sad w- SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. aaa 























AND Home, Edited by LARKIN DUNTON, LL.D., Head- “STORIES OF CHILD LIFE”’ | 
master Boston Normal School. By ANNA B. BADLAM, | 
A ‘ . Of the Rice Training School, Boston. 
EE See VE rep ragiesid rates _ Book I. AT HOME. 24 cts. Boox III. IN THE COUNTRY, 36 cts. | 6 Hancock Avenue, 
nnouncemen , | and edited with careful reference to their helpfulness in the eda- « jy; aT PLAY. 30 cts. “ TV. AT SCHOOL. 42 cts, | 
~ cation of the young. : Also will be ready for early publication several other volumes. BOSTON, MASS. 


~ Tmpo | { THE YOUNG FOLKS’ LIBRARY. For SvuHOoOoL The following Volumes in the Library now ready SILVER, BURDETT, & CO. 


-UBLISHERS, 














g In the Bradbury’s Eaton’s Mathematical Series. 
ANNOUNCEMENT. THE ACADEMIC ALGEBRA, #08 basoons, ond Meret Cnt lay Sint One 


mies, and Preparatory Schovls., 412 pp. Price, $1 08. This is a book carefully prepared in the light of a long and successful experience as 

Ready in July, instrnetors, ond a famillarity with t ment recent requirements for admission to the Colleges and Scientific Schools, and it contaius the 
latest and most approved methods of presenting the subject. The Publishers believe that this will be found to have no superior as a text- 

ially commended to the attention of instructors in schools having departments preparatory for higher institu- 


| — oe com ret nt for examination on receipt o ec ° 
A NEW ALGEBRA \ “THOMPSON, BROWN, & Co. Publishers, 23 Hawley St., Boston. 

















“SED 


DIXON’S / _ 
/ More Schools, Colleges, 


/ and Counting Rooms than 
any other pencil. Made in \ 


American Graphite / 10 degrees of hardness, which 


adapts them for all classes of 
work. Now that pencils are be- 


\ ing used so largely in place / 
Pp E N C | LS \ Of pens, you should see that / 
\ you have DIXON'S for / 
\. they are = 















Tough, Smooth, 
Strong and Enduring 
LEADS. 
Unequaled for uniformity 
of grading, and for fine, 
easy cutting, straight 
grained Florida Cedar, 
finished in the high- 


est degree of 
mechanical ng y o7 
skill S620, “Sa eae oatm na Bond Te a The Best. _ 
See 95 Sa eee es Seats asaer. eee « F 
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R. & J. BECK’S 
MICROSCOPES. 


Sole American Agents, 


MORRIS EARLE & CO., 


1016 Chestnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
OUTFITS, 
SPECTACLES 
EYE GLASSES. 


Illustrated Condensed List, 
32 pages, . Full Cata- 
logue for three stamps. 

(Mention this paper.] 
MORRIS EARLE & CO. 










Chemical Supplies for Schools and Colleges. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 


39 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHEMICALS 


FINE, RARE, and CRUDE, of every description. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 
IN LARGE AND SMALL QUANTITIES. 

From the many years we have dealt in this class of 
supplies, we claim to be leaders in this branch of the 
drug trade; and by constantly replenishing and in- 
creasing our stock, and at once procuring or manu- 
facturing all neu chemical products, we are able to 
do full justice to all orders. 


We make a specialty of the products from the 
Laboratories of T. MORSON & SON, London; 
ROSENGARTEN & SONS, Phila. ; 
E. MERCK, Darmstadt. 






































ESTEY ORGAN CO 
159 Tremont Street, x 
BOSTON, mags. | 
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Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 


at /MENEELY & CO., | Established 
—» WEST TROY, N.Y.) 1826. 













55 Description and prices on application 

Buckeye Bell Foundry. 

Bells of pure Copper and Tin for churches 

schools, fire alarms, farms, ete. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent free. 


VAN DUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 


SAVE MONEY. Before you bay 7 
BICYCLE orGUiN 


Send to A. W. GUMP & CO , Dayton, Ohio, 
for prices. Over 400 shop-worn and 2d-hanc 


W. H. H. MURRAY 
MUSIC HALL, 


By invitation of many prominent citizens, will de- 
liver his course of 


THREE NEW LECTURES. 


“The Problem of Ameri 

Monday Evening, gs. eiucsten iopitare 
Sept. 30. a a School Sys 

. “The Problem of Ameri- 

Monday Evening, jo» woot jctcstivg as 
Oct. 14. El orporste Hands” 


“The Problem of Ameri 


Monday Evening, (tity ite ana Govern 
Oct. 28. 


Reserved Seat Tickets for the Course now on sale 
at Box Office, Music Hall. Prices: $2, $1.50, $1.00, 


ment.” 


NEw ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY. 


MUSIC IN ALL ITS DEPARTMENTS, VOCAL 
AND INSTRUMENTAL, LITERATURE, ELO- 





CUTION AND ORATORY, LANGUAGES, FINE 
ARTS, PHYSICAL CULTURE, ETC. CLASS AND 
PRIVATE LESSONS. HOME FOR YOUNG 
LADIES. FINE ACCOMMODATIONS NEAR 
FOR GENTLEMEN. DEMAND FOR COMPE- 
TENT TEACHERS EXCEEDS THE SUPPLY. 
THE BEST FQUIPPED AND APPOINTED 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC, LITERATURE, AND ART 
IN THE COUNTRY. SEND FOR CALENDAR. 
FALL TERM BEGINS SEPT. 12. 
E. TOURJEE, Director, 
FRANKLIN SQ., BOSTON. 





If you're investigating the 
subject of memory, we keep 
all the standard books for 


sale. 


Shedd’s Natural Memory Method. 
The Memory Co., 4 W. 14th St., N. Y. City 





EACHERS and PAB ENTS should not delay 
learning that the 


~ BADGER PRIMARY TABLE 


is of marked utility. The table and its equipment is 
for instruction in number, language, color, form, ete. 
The proof of its merits is the constantly increasing 
demand. Tables made for both home and schoo) 
work. Write for econ to the 


UNG NOVELTY CoO., 
Mention this journal. ELMIRA, N. Y. 





Agents Wanted. 


$75 00 to $250 00 A MONTH can be made work 

eo — ing for us. Agents preferred 
who can furnish a horse and give their whole time to the 
business. 8 moments may be profitably employed 
also. A few vacancies in towns and cities. » We FORN. 
SON & CO., 1008 Main St., Richmond, Va. 

V. B.— Please state age and business experience. Never mind 
about sending stamp for reply. BL. F. J. & Co. 


SALARY. $40 Expenses in advance 
6 allowed each month. Steady employment 
deliver 











at home ortraveling. No soliciting. Duties, 
ng and making collections No Postal Cards 
Address, with stamp, HAFER & CO., Piqua, O. 


GENTS WANTED. 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 








Cycles Repairing and Nickeling. Bicycles, 
Guns and Type-Writers taken in trade. 


8 Somerset St, ROSTON. 








Front View. 


Most convenient, economical, and effective combination 31% ; 
Gonsiste of tanned Goenh tb ie te toohen for Teaching Drawing in the Grammar Grades 
at the corners, a wooden T-square and the 45° and 60° triangles of suitable size. 


yet devised. 


securely fastened together when not in use. Used in 


Providence, RK. I., and other prominent cities. 


Sample Set, without Pad . ............ 
Sample Set, witir Pad .......... .. 


Liberal terms to cities and towns. In sending for 


EDUCATION. 


MILTON 


SPRINGFIELD INDUSTRIAL DRAWING KIT. 





Back View. 


to which a pad of drawing paper is slightly fastened 


All the parts are 


the public schools of Springfield and Quincey, Mass 
Price. Postage. 
trereees soveee sees $0.25 $0.12 
0-0 og n04s 35 .16 - 


a descriptive circular, mention THE JoURNAL oF 
BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 





JAMES W. QUEEN & CO. 


924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Physical Sets,  Toepler-Holtz 





CHEMICAL SETS, PLATINUM WARE, 


Bohemian Glassware, &c. 


ey LOWEST RATES TO SCHOOLS. Correspondence desired. 


(Mention this journal.) 


Machines, 
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INDERGARTEN 
J. W. Schermerhorn & Co, 


ATERIAL. 


° * 
Colleges and Schools 
Bee ieee 
10STON O VERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schoois 
BSS avth sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. = ee 
F\HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
vy Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof 
E. R. RUGGLEs. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Ele - 


L' 
tric Eng., Architecture, Chemistry, and Nat. Histor}. 
F. ‘A WALKER, Prest. Tas, PB. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


AICHIGAN MINING SCHOOL. 
M For Catalogues address 
M. E. WADSWORTH, A.M. Pu _D, Director. 
HOUGHT@N, MICHIGAN. 


“ENSTETUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


Cu CONWAY INSTITUTE, 
MEMPHIS, TKNNESSEE 
Studies Hesumed September 23. 

A Southern school for pasmnene —. Climate 
epial aud delightful from October to June, 
. The first school in the South to identify itself thor 
vughly with the spirit of the New Education Prac 
tical, thorough, and progressive Prepares pupils 
for any College. Twenty six teachers, representing 
Vassar, Wellesley, Boston University, and foreign 
schools of Art and Music. 


TE For YOUNG LADIES, 
GANNETT INSTITUTE **sostow. nas. 
Family and Day Pupils. The thirty sixth 
year begins Uct. 2, 189. For Circular apply to 
REV. GEORGE GANNETT, AM, D.D., 
69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 

















NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
Vy 488- STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
WI for the advancement of art education and 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 


school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 








Vj Assacuuserrs STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
a both sexes. AT WORCESTER 
For particulars, address 
- E. H. Russe... Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM. Maae 
The next term will begin with entrance examina 
clons, Wednesday, Sept. 4th. For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hyves. rrincipa 








“TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATEE, Mass. 
be For both sexes. For catalogues, address ti e 
vrincipal, A. G. BoYDEN, A.M. 


‘TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
S For Ladies only. For eotaronnes, address th: 








Principal, D. B. GAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


. ‘0 
For Catalogues address 
J. 0. GreENOUvGR, Princinal 














West Newton English and Classical School. 


35th year begins Wednesday, Sept 21,1887. A fam 
ily and day school for both sexes. Prepares for Col 
lege, Scientific Schools, Business, and gives special 
attention to character building. Send for Catalogue 
to NATH’L T. ALLEN, West Newton. 


Miss Lucy Wheelock’s 
NORMAL CLASS 


FOR 


Kindergarten Teachers 


Will re open the second week in October, 


Ar CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259 Boyiston St., Boston. 











ANDREWS M’F’G COMPANY 
General School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


SCHOOL 
FURNITURE 










Andrews’ 
Clobes, 
Tellurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds 
Blackboards, 
Dustless 
Erasers 
AND 
Crayons 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Goff’s Historical Map of the U. 8. 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular 


ANDREWS M’F’G COMPANY, 


76 Fifth Ave., near 14th Street, 
NEW YORK, 
A. H. ANDREWS & 
195 Wabash Avenue, Post and uation Sts. 
CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. 





EGISTER with the 


N. E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
t Street, Boston. 











3 E, 14th Strat, N.Y, 





THOMAS P. SIMPSON, Washingto: 
No atty’s fee until Pater aoe 
en $ Write for Inventor's — 


The Best 


The Cheapest! 


THE LEADING TEXT-BOOKS, 


Primer of Scientific Knowledge 


Man. Animals. Plants Stones. The Three 
States of Bodies. Reading Lessons. Summa- 





ries. Questions. Subjects for Composition. 
By PAUL BERT, author of ‘* Bert’s First 
Steps in Scientific Koowledge,’’ Trans!ated 
and Adapted for American Schools. 
12mo. 


Lilus- 


trated. Cloth. 36 cents. 





“The child that has mastered this little book has 
taken a long step towards becomi g an enthusiastic 
scientist. It is multum in parvo. in the best sense 
of the term,— accurate, suggestive, and stimulating 
to the young mind.”—New England Journal of :- 
ucation. 

‘* When one observes the happy style of these little 
books, their comprehensiveness and their fullness of 
Ulustration, he will not be surprised at their vast 
popularity ’— Boston Literary World. 

“This little b ok contains in the limit of its 186 
pages more practical information, given in an enter- 
taining manner and accompanied by rumerous i!!us- 
trations. than any other book of its size published in 
America. . . . Itis unequaled as a class book or 
a home reading book.”—WN. Y. Herald. 


The Beginner's Reading Book. 


By Esen H. Davis, A.M., Supt. of Schoo's, 
Chelsea, Maas, Lllustrated. 12mo, Cloth. 
30 cts. Teachers’ Edition, 42 cents. 


“This volume is one of the Readers from Lippin- 
cott’s Popular Series, and is as pretty as it can be. In 
make-up the binding is excellent; paper, soft finish 
and fine; type, large aod clear, and the illustrations 
new and unique. Its style is simple aad natural, and 
all expressions which conflict with good English are 
avoided. Script, corresponding with the text of the 
lesson, is introduced at once. The lessons are easily 
graded, and can be followed in order, although a few 
are broughtin between that require more care and 
thought. The whole is a work of careful study and 
experiment in the school-room for many years.”— 
N. Y. School Journal. 

“In my opinion it is the best Primer ever pub- 
lished.’’ — Supt. Edw. B. Maglathlin, Easthampton, 
Mass. 

* IT have examined with some care the copies sent 
me of the ‘ Beginner’s Reading Book,’ and have for 
it “7 words of praise. The Preface of the Teach- 
ers’ Edition seems to me especially valuable for inex 
perienced teachers. One feature of the latter part of 
the book, which commends it in my judgment, is the 
way in which the sentences are divid , $0 that the 
natural pauses are brought at the end of the line. ! 
shall want to use the book as soon as I can bring it 
about.”— Supt. Edward Ayers, Warren, Mass. 


Patriotic Reader ; 


Or, HUMAN LIBERTY DEVELOPED IN VERSE 
AND PROSE, from Various Ages, Lands, and 
Races. With Historical Notes. By HENKY 
F. CARRINGTON, U.S.A., LL.D, author 
of ‘ Battles of the American Revolution, 
ete Crown 8vo. Cloth. $1 20. 

From F. F. BARROWS, Supervising Principa’, 
Hartford, Conn.—**I know of no book of the kind 
equal to it. 1 hope it will have a wide circulation 1D 
the schools of our country.” 

From W. B. FERGUSON. Supt , Middletown, Ct.— 
“* Resides being excellent for elementary drill, it fur- 
nishes the best specimens of literary style and leads 
to a study of important historical periods and events 
as Well as leading biographical characters.” 

From Supt. W. W. WATERMAN, Clinton, Mass.— 
“Tne book is timely and just what we need. The 
cotestiqae are admirable and the classification is well 
made.” 

From Supt. E. HUNT, Winchester, Mass,—‘‘ It is 4 
royal book, a most eloquent,—the most eloqueDt,— 
history of liberty that could be written. It ought to 
be a reading book in the high school and the upper 
grammar grades.”’ 


From Supt. THOS. M. BALLIET, Springfield 
Mass.—* It can be read with advantage in connectivl 
with United States history.” 

From ex Pres. R. B. HAYES, Fremont, 0 —* The 
book is fragrant with the patriotism of charity. The 
spirit aud aim are above praise. Its execution is al- 
together worthy of the noble theme.” 

From ex President GROVER CLEVELAND. — 
“ The sentiment the work aims to inspire is 4 lofty 
and noble one. 1 am impressed with the value of 
the book and the good influence it will exert amoug 
the youth of the land.” 








t= Sent post paid, on receipt of price, >Y 
addressing the Publishers, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
715 Market St. PHILADELPHIA. 


F. M. AMBROSE, 
New England Agent, 
34 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston. 
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Written for the JOURNAL.1] 


TO A FLOWER, 


BY MARY NORTON BRADFORD, 
Gay Goldenrod, bright harbinger 

Of Winter’s bitter breath, 
O dost thou herald nothing now 

For us but cold and death ? 


O flower, dost thou but come to torch 
‘The Summer to her tomb ? 

To bid Earth for the Icy King’s 
Stern sovereignty make room ? 


O flower, dost thou foretell but this, — 
That we are held in fee 

By fate? That light and life and love 
Perish at Death’s decree ? 


Thy golden glory, does it shine, 
Thy glittering banners wave, 

But to illume a path that ends 
In gloom and in the grave ? 


Nay! In thy smile we do behold 
Promise and prophecy, 

Glad presage of our heritage 
Of immortality! 








WHAT THEY SAY. 





Frank Stuart Parker, Cook County Normal, Ill. : 
Make it the fashion in your school to be well. 


R. H. Quick, England: Herbart’s main notion was 
that everything depends on das Interesse, on interest. 


E. Bentity Youne, Prince School, Boston: The city 
should provide abundance of illustrative apparatus as 
freely as it does textbooks. 


Eimer FE. Grirrira, Superintendent of Schools, 
Frankfort, Ind.: With the improved heating apparatus 
at the disposal of school authorities, nothing short of neg- 
lect will prevent the schoolrooms from being wholesome. 


Wa. H. Maxwe ut, Superintendent of Schools, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.: It is to be regretted that some principals 
still insist upon the use of both script and print from the 
start. The effect is to confuse the children and make 
their progress less rapid than it otherwise would be. 


Henry A. Wise, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Baltimore, Md.: Teaching is a profession, and it is 
in the highest interests of the schools that it should be 
regarded so, and we should provide a training school fer 
the education of teachers in the science and practice of 
teaching. 


S. T. Durron, Superintendent of Schools, New Haven, 
Ct.: The better we learn the story of toil and struggle 
through which man has risen to his present position, and 
the more knowledge we have of those universal laws of 
growth and development which are revealed by every 
living organism, the more thoroughly fitted are we to in- 
struct and train those committed to our care. 


AtBert G. Lang, Superintendent of Cook County 


Schools, Ill.: The teacher is vested with parental power 
during school hours. She must watch and direct the un- 


folding of all the elements of the child’s being. She|history is that of Salamis, 480 B. C. 
Among battles on land which have taken place in Octo-| worried over your work. Be serene. 


ber are: One in 732, near Jours, whence Charles, the son 
of Pepin, received the name “ Martel” ; that of Hastings, 


must restrain the selfish, encourage the timid, approve 
the generous, awaken the dormant, soften the boisterous, 





OCTOBER. 


BY ADELAIDE CILLEY WALDRON. 


: * Make thee good cheer of it that God thee sends.” 

Not among the ember-days may the golden October be 
counted, with its almost perfect weather and its wealth of 
harvest-home. Like a flower of manhood does this cheer- 
ful and vigorous type of maturity stand out from among 
the turbulent September, the bare and chilled November, 
and the frosts of December. Whatever be its qualities 
at the antipodes, the month is one of the most beautiful 
in the New England climate, and surpasses June in its 
evenness of temperature. The bracing air stirs and en- 
livens the blood, and tempts the step to the latest excur- 
sions of the season, over hill and dale, along the highways 
and by-ways. and into the leaf-strewn woods to gather 
stores for both spiritual and material betterment. The 
barns and bins are becoming full, the farmers are about 
to sow the winter wheat, and pictures of far horizons, long 
hidden by foliage, come into view between branches which 
rapidly lose their glory of scarlet and gold. 

In the calendar of Romulus this was the eighth month, 
and therefore named October. In the year as revised by 
Numa it became the tenth, but retains its earlier name. 
Julius Cesar gave it thirty days, but Augustus made its 
length thirty-one days. As in the case of September, 
which had four other names, efforts were made to change 
the title of October; the Senate called it Faustinus in 
honor of the wife of Antoninus, and Commodus named 
it Invictis and Domitianus, but none of these became 
current. 

The Saxons knew the season as Wyn moneth, or wine 
month, while the ancient Germans called it Winter-fylleth, 
on account of the approach of winter after the full moon 
of October. About the 23d the sun enters Scorpio. 
Storm and pestilence have not raged in October as they 
have scourged the earth in September. In 1866 a cyclone 
at Nassau threw down over six hundred building:, and 
over sixty people were killed; the flood of 1870, in Vir- 
ginia, lasted from late September until October 2, during 
which time forty lives were lost; and a cyclone in 1864, 
at Calcutta, destroyed sixty thousand persons, twice the 
number who perished in the storm of 1737, in India. 
Three years ago a gale in the Gulf of Mexico destroyed 
the towns of Sabin Pass and Johnson’s Bayou ; and in 
1881 a cyclone did immense damage in Europe, and the 
Clan Macduff went down in the Irish Sea. In 1879 
provinces of Spain were flooded; and in 1882 a typhoon 
almost destroyed the city of Manilla; while six years 
earlier a cyclone in Bengal caused the death of 215,000 
people, and Calcutta barely escaped submersion. In 
1602 and 1840 the Saéne brought about great suffering 
by the breaking of its banks and the flooding of many 
thousand acres. In 1859 the Royal Charter was wrecked. 
Earthquakes took place in 1759, destroying Baalbec ; in 





stadt the “battle of the nations” at Lidode, © par that of 
Agincourt; in 1777 Burgoyne surrendered to Gates at 
Saratoga; in 1781 Cornwallis gave his sword to Wash- 
ington, and on the same day, eighty-three years later, 
Sheridan rode to Winchester, as every one knows. 

The treaty of Westphalia was established in this month, 
twenty years after Richelieu took Rochelle. Bazaine 
gave up Metz in 1870, and four years earlier Venice was 
restored to Italy. The advance guns of our civil war 
were fired when John Brown captured Harper's Ferry in 
1859. 

Among fires the great Chicago conflagration will be 
remembered as in October. Of noted men who have 
died in this month of maturity are Channing, Arago, 
Makart, Poe, Rienzi, the last of the Roman tribunes, 
Alfieri, Seward, Lee, Murat, Canova, Palmerston, Dean 
Swift, Mayne Reid, Webster, Hogarth, Demosthenes and 
Cicero, Alfred the Great, Raleigh, and McClellan; while 
of women are Elizabeth Fry and Marie Antoinette. Four 
of these, with Servetus, died violent deaths. 

In 1865 our national debt was $2,804,549,437.50. 
The Edict of Nantes was revoked in October, and was 
one cause of Huguenot emigration. O'Neil's rebellion was 
at its height in Ireland two hundred and fifty-eight years 
ago. Forty-six years ago the New York Clearing-House 
went into operation; several years before this the United 
States Bank failed, after the withdrawal of its charter by 
Jackson. The most remarkable duel on record was 
between a dog and Chevalier Macaire, the dog winning. 
Boston’s first daily newspaper appeared Oct. 6, 1796. 
Five years ago the International Prime Meridian Confer- 
ence met at Washington and adopted Greenwich as the 
standard meridian. 

The last day of the month brings up all the old Scottish 
superstitions and traditions which have to do with Hallow- 
e’en, and a pretty tale of the night concerning the silver 
locket which held the heart of the Bruce may be found in 
Mr. Brooks’ charming volume of historical sketches, 
Storied Holidays. 

To Americans an important event of October must be 
always that of 1492, the discovery by Columbus of this 
country, a land on whose present possessions the sun ever 
shines, whose natural features and wonderful population 
must, if only it continue to aim at what is truly high and 
noble, make it the mightiest of the known world. 





A CHAPTER OF DON’TS. 


BY SARAH L. ARNOLD. 


Don’t fail to learn as soon as possible in what direction 
your class need to work, and just where they need to be- 
gin. Much valuable time is Jost in the schoolroom 
through useless repetitions of what the pupils already know, 
and through attempting to teach what is too hard for the 





1746 in South America, and io California in 1868. In 
1811 one of the most brilliant comets of the century 
appeared, whose tail was computed to be, on October 15, 
more than a hundred million miles long. 

The siege of Leyden was raised in 1574, by the cutting 
of the dikes and consequent coming of relieving ships. 
A ship-canal was opened in 1876, connecting Amsterdam 
with the sea. The naval battle of Lepanto was fought in 
1571, putting an end to Turkish dominion over the Med- 
iterranean. In 1812 the Wasp captured the Frolic off 
the coast of North Carolina, to be soon recaptured by the 
British, with her prize. The great battle of Trafalgar 
was fought on the 21st of this month, 1805, and Nelson 


reading. One of the most famous sea-fights known to 


was killed. Blackmore's Springhaven is the latest his-| essential points taught. 
torical romance treating of Nelson, and is well worth|terday’s, and let to-day’s make ready the foundation for 
to-morrow’s. rope 


children to learn. Time spent in taking an inventory of 
their available knowf®@ge and skill is time well spent. 
Then the wise teacher profits by her discoveries,—builds 
upon what the pupils already know, — strengthens the 
weak places, and makes every lesson tend toward some 
definite end which she has in view. 

Don’t teach any lesson without knowing why you teach 
it, and what you hope to accomplish by it. Have a pur- 
pose in every lesson, as well as in every series of lessons. 
Ask yourself while the class is passing to the seats if you 
have impressed some point or strengthened some habit of 
thought through the lesson. Save a moment or two at 
the end of every exercise for a brief recapitulation of the 
Build to-day’s lesson upon yes- 


Don’t allow yourself to become fretful or arfxious or 
Use your powers 


to the best advantage, and teach the children to do the 
same. 


Right work is cheerful. . 








sympathize with the sorrowing, win the wayward, and 
punish the guilty. 


one of the great turning points; those of Jena and Auer. 


Don’t think that inattention is a ie matter. Stop 
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work when you fail to hold the attention of your class. 


Study the art of securing the habit of attention, and see 
that every l.sson tends to strengthen that habit in your 


Do not hope to gain attention by simply com- 
The teacher who calls loudest for it is the 
one who never gets it. Why should the children form 
right habits of attention? Think of it. 

Don't gt order in the schoolroom at the expense of 
Have order, not by all means, but by the best 
means only. Don’t allow the children to think that a 
quiet schoolroom is the one object you have in mind in 
school discipline. Have a noble aim, and bring them into 
sympathy with it. Let every rule, every direction, help 
the child to gain self-control, and to grow beyond the 
need of your rules. 

Don’t fail to do everything in your power to work in 
harmony with your principal and the other teachers in 
the building. More may depend upon you in that re- 
spect than you have thought. Be helpful, be courteous, 
be kind. If you differ in non-essentials, modify your 
plans; if in essentials, discuss them quietly. Promote 
by every means in your power the reputation of the en- 
tire school, as well as the good work of your own class. 

Don’t let the year pass without reading some good 
books on education. Learn more of the work of the 
foundation builders. Study some one department of 
work. Search, not for newest, but for best 
methods. Learn more of the principles of psychology. 
Try not all, but one, of these paths, and see if it does not 
lead you to fruitful fields. 

Don’t forget the lessons of last year’s experience. You 
learned certain things in regard to certain children, tried 
some plans that failed, others that succeeded ; wished at 
examination that you had taught differently, or rejoiced 
in the good results of wise teaching. In any event, there 
was a lesson for you, wrapped in the outcome of every 
lesson you taught. Don’t fail to read and remember it. 

Don’t omit the visiting day. See other teachers at 
Be sympathetic in your criticisms. Go for help, 
not for self-satisfaction. Our own mistakes teach us; 
why not the mistakes of others also? Be generous in 
judgment, wise in applying help, and ready to gain new 
enthusiasm for work. Teachers should work together, 
for the good of the whole. In our work there is special 
joy in sharing our possessions. 

Don’t become discouraged. Be satisfied with small 
results, if they are sure. The best results of schoolroom 
work are not marked in ink or noted by per cents., not 
even perceived by the weary teacher who watches most 
earnestly for them. Be sure of your earnest purpose, 
wise work, and high ideal, and trust that they will bear 
good fruit. 


pupils. 
manding it. 


growth. 


your own 


work. 








MORALS IN THE SCHOOLROOM. 


BY ELLA BOLDRY HALLOCK. 


KINDNESS TO ANIMALS, 

School is dismissed; the orderly children have passed 
into the hall. Suddenly shrieks are heard, and cries of, 
“Kill it! Kill it!” The teacher flies tothe door. She 
sees a miniature mob, and the victim—a defenceless 
mouse! Commands and pleas are unheard; the work is 
accomplished, and twenty-five triumphant boys gloat over 
the lifeless body. = 

A wasp comes sailing through the schoolroom, a spider 
spins down from the wall,—* Kill it! kill it!” is heard 
from every side. Destruction marks the schoolboy’s 
course. It is his delight to snap off young trees growing 
by the roadside ; bugs and butterflies must be held up by 
the legs and wings until these members drop off; he has 
not the slightest scruple about scaling fish alive and 
stringing “bobs”; and ant-hills were made for no other 
purpose than as marks for him to plant his feet upon. 
You need not be surprised to hear of his attending cock- 
fights, dog-fights, or any kind of a fight. 

How can the teacher remedy this evil? Thoughtless 
ignorance is the cause of nine tenths of the cruelty. The 
thoughtless boy does not know the value of these little 
living things, and their place in creation. Woe to that 
creature smaller than himself. “Jch bin gross und du 
bist klein” is the controlling principle of his actions, as 
well as of the animals in the fable ; in plain English, “I 


fore I shall step on you.” Who has a better opportunity 
than the teacher to give him a new way of thinking ? 

There are Bands of Mercy in England and America, 
and the boys and girls who form the societies promise to 
do all they can to protect animals from cruel usage 
Many of these are in connection with public and Sunday 
schools. The teachers have charge of the meetings, and 
make them interesting by songs, music, and recitations. 
More tban five thousand French schools give regular les- 
sons on topics bearing on this subject. A noted French 
teacher, who had been instructing the children in kind- 
ness to animals, said, “ This work has had the best infiu- 
ence on their lives and character.” 

The day is full of opportunities. If the heart of the 
teacher is right, the dead mouse and the wasp will furnish 
topics for eloquent and instructive talks. Men are but 
children grown. It is but a step from the crushing of 
these little creatures, endowed with all the organs of life, 





to that more exquisite torture of human beings, and the 
trampling on human rights. Respect for the lower forms 
of life is to be taught, before that wonderful thing we call 
character will come up fair and symmetrical. 

Preaching will do but little good. The sentiment 
roused must be an intelligent one. The subject must 
be made interesting and instructive. Object lessons 
in zodlogy are received with the greatest interest ; 
and abundant material for such is supplied in the supple- 
mentary reading-books and school papers and magazines. 
Where the objects themselves are not available, pictures 
may be used. 

But the study of structure and habits must lead to 
something higher. Make the child realize that the life of 
the animal is dear to it. Show what the attractions of life 
are,—how the home, way of living, and family ties make 
life pleasant. In these animal studies, instil the principle 
that the weaker are not to be driven to the wall, but de- 
fended. Encourage children to have pet animals. Out 
of two thousand criminals in American prisons, it was 
found that only twelve had any pet animal in childhood. 
Keep working. It takes time to awaken delicate sensi- 
bilities, and sometimes there are none to awaken; but 
one day you will feel gratified to hear indignant voices in 
the schoolyard saying: “ Let it alone! What do you 
want to kill it for?” 








AZTEC PICTURE WRITING. 


BY FREDERICK A. OBER. 
These drawings are reproductions of veritable picture 
writings, fac-similes in miniature, except that we cannot 
give the coloring. In the original the first figure was 
painted on paper made from the maguey, or Mexican 
agave, and is of great antiquity. It was taken from an 
Aztec MS. known as the Quinantzin, which has upon it a 
great variety of figures, showing the course of Aztec mi- 
gration, from the earliest annals to the foundation of the 
empire of Tezcoco. 
According to their traditions (here recorded) the Aztecs 
came out of the far Northwest about a thousand years 
ago, and descend- 
ed into Mexico 
by a devious 
route. At first 
they lived in cave 
and during their 
nomadic exist- 
ence subsisted en- 
tirely by the 
chase. (Fig. 1.) 
Again, having 
penetrated far into Mexico, and having swarmed into the 
Mexican valley, we learn of them as 
encamped at Chapoltepec, the “hill of 
the grasshopper” (Chapol tepec, grass- 
hopper hill”), and its sign, or totem, is 
entered in due course (Fig. 2) on this 
map. Later on, they emerge some. 
what from their condition of barbarism 
cast about for a site for their city, one 
that shall become their future capital. 
Upon an island in the great salt lake, 





Fig. 1. 





Fig. 2. 





am large, and you are small,” and we might add, “there- 


Tezcoco, they espy an eagle perched upon a cactus, and 


this their priests tell them is the sign they have been 
, looking for, and there they must lay 

the foundation of their city, Tenoch- 
titlan, the “City of the Eagle Cac- 
tus.” Its symbol is shown in Fig. 3. 
Numbers two and three are from a 
painting on prepared skin that once 
belonged to Don Diego Pimrental, a 
descendant of King Nezahualeoyotl, 
king of Tezcoco. It gives a sum- 
mary of the religious wars, pesti- 
Fig. 3. lences, and other calamities, which 
destroyed the native Toltec civilization and permitted the 
advent of the barbarous Chichimecs, who united with the 
few remaining Toltecs and founded the kingdom of Acol- 
huacan. Figure 4 was taken from the Codex Mexicana, 
a chronological painting setting forth the complete history 
of Mexico, from the departure from Aztlan to the Con- 
It is said to be the fullest and most accurate 





quest. 
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Fig. 4. 


record extant. It was painted by aboriginal artists, up to 
the period of the Conquest, and thence carried on by less 
experienced hands to near the end of the 16th century. 
The circles enclosing dots and other figures represent the 
years ; there were but four names for the years in the 
Aztec calendar, as follows: Acatl, the reed; Tecpatl, the 
flint; Calli, the house; and Tochtli, the rabbit. These years 
were arranged in indictions of 13, each year and each in- 
diction beginning with a different number. The first one 
represented here is (1) Acatl ; going onwith (2) Tecpatl ; 
(3) Calli ; and (4) Tochtli ; beginning the second series 
of four with (5) Acatl, etc., up to thirteen, when the next 
indiction began with (1) Tecpattl, the flint. 

In the year (2) Tecpati of this indiction, we see by 
the hieroglyph that the first Montezuma (called I/huicam- 
ina, or Archer of Heaven) died, as shown by the en- 
wrapped figure of his corpse; and then succeeded 
Abuitzotl, who is pictured seated upon his throne, his 
totem above his head. 

In this manner the ancient Mexicans perpetuated the 
memory of their ancestors and preserved a chronological 
record of events, by a system of combined hieroglyphs 
and arbitrary symbols as legible as it was ingenious. 








THE BIRDS. 


An Original Exercise, arranged for Children of the Fifth 
and Sixth Grades. 


BY W. T. SHANAHAN, PORTLAND, ORE. 





| Fifieen children, marching to sound of the piano, mount the stage 
and form a semicircle. Each in turn steps to the front and recites the 
description of a chosen bird, waiting at the close for the audience to 
guess its name. ] 


ORIOLE ( first child).—I am to tell you of an interesting and 

autiful bird. Its colors are black, bright orange, and vermilion. 
It is greatly admired for the richness of its plumage and the sweet- 
ness of its song. It lives chiefly on insects, and isa great bene- 
factor to the owners of orchards and fields. The nests of these 
birds are placed at the bottom of a skillfully woven pouch which is 
suspended from the end of a branch, and is shaded and concealed 
by overhanging leaves. 

Its winter home is in Mexico, bat early in the spriog it comes to 
the Gulf States, and by May numbers of its family can be seen 45 
far north as Canada. It goes by the names of “ fire-bird,”’ ‘‘ golden 
robin,’’ and ‘‘ hang-bird,’’ but its real family name is ? 

ROBIN (second child).—The bird I wish to describe is common 
throughout the United States. It is a favorite everywhere, because 
it comes so early in the spring and stays so late in the autume- 
During the coldest part of winter they are found in the South i 
large numbers. The flesh of these birds is very tender, and ix 
some of the states these gentle birds are killed, during the shooting 
season, to supply the markets. In Massachusetts a law forbids 
their being killed at any time. 

This bird has a simple, lively, and pleasing song, but it can utter 
& very sad and mournful cry when its nest is robbed, or its mate # 
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You know this bird that man loves best, 
This gentle bird with scarlet vest, 
The bright and happy ? 

EAGLE (third child).—I have selected a bird of remarkable 
strength and courage. It can fly swiftly and to great heights. Its 
eyesight is extremely keen. It lives on sea-birds, rabbits, lambs, 
little pigs, and also enjoys fish, which it often succeeds in getting 
from the poor fish-hawk. This bird cannot sing, but it sometimes 
utters a frightful ery. It builds a large, flat nest of sticks, twigs, 
grass, and leaves, and generally makes it near the edge of a preci- 
pice, in the cleft of some inaccessible rock. It has always been 
regarded as an emblem of might. Among ancient nations the 
Assyrians, Persians, and Romans gave it a place on their banners. 
Of modern nations, one powerful monarchy of Europe represents 
two of these birds as her emblazonry, and the proud republic in 
which we live carries a bird of this family on her national standard. 





‘** From his mansion in the sun, 
She called her eagle-bearer down, 
And gave into his mighty hand 
The symbol of her chosen land.”’ 


And now I have told you that my bird is the ? 


GoosE (fourth child).—The wild bird of which I am to speak is 
not of elegant form, though it possesses none of the awkwardness 
of its relatives among domestic fowls. It is called a swimming bird, 
though it rarely swims and seldom dives. It frequents moist 
meadows, marshes, and shallow lakes, and feeds on grasses, seeds, 
and water-plants. The noise made by a flock of these birds can be 
heard for a great distance. Their call, which is repeated at regular 
intervals, somewhat resembles the sound of a trumpet. When 
attacked they make a hissing noise similar to that made by some 
serpents. 

These birds are usually considered as symbols of stupidity, but I 
cannot understand why, for they possess quite a degree of intelli- 
gence. Their sight is sharp and piercing, and they have a remark- 
able delicacy of hearing. Their watchfulness is never at fault, and 
you all remember how some of these birds saved the capital of the 
Romans when they were to be surprised by the Gauls. And now 
you are all ready to tell me that I speak of the ? 

Owl (fifth child).—There is a certain bird which is much dis- 
liked by man, and it is often hunted with great cruelty. But it 
does little harm, and is really a useful bird, as it destroys numbers 
of rats and mice. It has large staring eyes, a large round head, 
and its sense of hearing is wonderful. Its plumage is very soft and 
downy, partly to keep it warm, but mostly to help it to approach 
its prey noiselessly. It scarcely moves during the day, bat is wide 
awake at night, and often gives a screeching, dismal cry, which super- 
stitious people say is a sign of some fature evil. Poets, painters, 
and story-tellers all introduce this bird as being of ill omen, but his 
appearance is calm and grave, and he seems to be meditating on 
the problems of life with the air of a philosopher. I am quite sure 
you all know that I speak of that wise bird, the ? 

NIGHTINGALE (sixth child).—I speak to you of the sweetest 
song-bird of Europe, a bird which is celebrated all over the world. 
Its colors are plain, being of brown, red, and gray tints. These 
birds are very shy, and keep themselves concealed as much as 
possible among the foliage of woods, hedges, and thickets. They 
live on insects and fruit. The pleasing peculiarity of this bird is that 
its charming song is heard not only during the day, but it also sings 
from two hours after sunset until midnight, at which time its song is 
said to be most entrancing. Many poets have written of this 
warbler from Virgil’s time down to the present day. I am certain 
you all understand that this famous songster is the ? 














HUMMING-BIRD (seventh child).—On the American continent 
and the islands near, there are more than four hundred species of 
the charming bird 1 have chosen. Nearly all are tropical, but one 
species is common with us. Some members of the family are as 
large as swallows, but we best know the tiny little midgets. They 
are not singers, but some one has called them ‘‘ animated gems,”’ 
because in one of these little flying atoms there seems to be the 
beauty and brilliance of all flowers and jewels. He goes darting 
about like a flash of color and light,—now here, now there,—now 
hovering over the flowers with a gentle sound made by the constant 
motion of the wings. They love to suck the flowers of the honey- 
suckle, and thrust their tiny bills into all sweet flowers. 

The nest of this dainty creature is a lovely little cup, lined with 
the soft down of the silkweed and curiously covered with bits of 
lichen and moss, and in it are two tiny, pure white eggs. One 
member of the family feeds his birdlings by picking sprays of 
myrtle flowers and carrying them to the nest, where the baby bird 
sucks out their sweet honey with its curious little tongue. If you 
catch one of these bright creatures and hold him gently in your 
hand,—so,—he will play he is dead, slyly peeping to see if you 
watch him; but, if you believe the little cheat, and take your 
sheltering hand from over it, off goes the fairy sprite, as much alive 
asever. We all love the fascinating little ? 

MocKING-BIRD (eighth child).—I am sure you will be glad to 
listen to the sweet notes of my bird. Why, the great Audabon has 
said that they are even more melodious than those of the night- 
ingale, whose praises we have heard sung to-night. And besides, 
wy bird is not obliged always to repeat the same song. He is called 
by the Indians, ‘‘ The bird with four handred tongues,” because 
he can imitate not only the songs of other birds, but also the cries 
of many animals which live near him. He will make a sound like 
the creaking of a rusty wheel, and go from it quickly to the sweet 
notes of a canary. 

One species of this bird is abundant in the warmer parts of the 
United States, and sometimes is found ‘in the states farther north. 
In Louisiana these birds are protected by the inhabitants; and, 
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has @ graceful form, and a bright, active manner in singing, which 


makes him look pretty. ‘* Listen to the 


ALBATROSS (ninth child).—There is a bird so large that when 
he spreads out his wings they measure, from tip to tip, fifteen feet, 
and his weight is about twenty pounds. He isa great sailor, and 
is the largest of all birds that fly over the sea. He loves to follow 
ships very far from land, on the southern seas. 
of flight, and is a grand and beautiful object as he sweeps over the 
surface of the water, chasing the flying fish. When tired he rests, 
floating on the sea, placing his head under his wing. While in this 
position he may be easily caught. He is usually white. Strong as 
he is, he is a great coward, and sometimes when attacked by a poor 
sea-mew, the giant knows no better way to be rid of his little tor-|autumn. This fact led to the absurd story that they were drunk 
It has been thought that} with the juice of the grapes; and so, in France there came to be a 
if a sailor kills one of these birds, bad luck is sure to follow his| proverb or saying: ‘‘ He is as drunk as a 
ship. One poet, who has written a story of such a sailor, and the (In concert by the fifteen.) — 

misfortunes that happened to him, has told us that, — 





He has great power 


mentor than by plunging into the water. 


“He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small, 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.’’ 





I am sure that now you can name the 
Nicut Hawk (tenth child).—There is an interesting bird that The promise of frait in the big cherry tree. 

may be seen almost any summer night in the country, soon after ‘*O birds in the tree tops! © robins and sparrows! 
ordinary birds have gone to rest. Its plumage is soft, its colors O thrushes and mocking-birds! what would be May 


dark, its wings long and pointed, its tail long, broad, and forked. 
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in. They also enjoy chickweed and lettuce. Their song is fine, 
having power and variety, and they sing at all seasons and in the 
dullest weather. This pet songster, found in so many homes, is 
the ? 

THe THRUSH (jsifteenth child).—It is a song bird that I name; 
but strange to tell, it is greatly prized by man, not because of its 
sweet singing, as you would suppose, but as a dainty dish for the 
table. The Romans were in the habit of fattening these little birds 
by the thousands in immense cages. The delicacy of their flesh 
makes many a bird fall a prey to the hunter now, and they are 
such little gluttons, and eat so many grapes, figs, and olives in their 
southern homes, that they grow too heavy to fly away easily in the 
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** When they chatter together,—the robins and sparrows, 
Thrushes and mocking-birds,—all the day long, 
What do they talk of ? The sky and the sunshine, 
The state of the weather, the last pretty song ; 


** Of love and of friendship, and all the sweet trifles 
That go to make bird life so careless and free ; 
The number of grubs in the apple tree yonder, 


Without your glad presence, the songs that you sing us, 
And all the sweet nothings we fancy you say ?”’ 


is too severe for the outdoor life of these birds, and they are gen- 
erally kept in cages. They become very tame, and are smart 
enough to learn many pretty and astonishing tricks. They are 
affectionate little birds, and show much love for the person who 
cares for them. These dear little birds like plenty of room, plenty 


This bird sallies forth at night, and circles through the air, 
catching insects, especially moths and crickets. Its flight is rapid 
and graceful, It makes unexpected and frequent turnings, some- 
times ascending almost perpendicularly, then suddenly coming 
down very swiftly, uttering a peculiar cry. You who have seen 
and watched this strange bird, know that I speak of the ? 


EIDER DUCK (eleventh child).—The birds I shall tell about are 
clumsy, awkward fellows, but they have beautiful plumage. They 
are found in the Arctic and Antarctic regions. They are famous for 
their soft, light, downy feathers, which are sought for eagerly. Their 
nests are made on steep, rough rocks, and to reach them people let 
themselves down by ropes. They do this in hopes of getting the 
eggs, which are good to eat, and the down which is always to be 
found about the nests. It is said that after the mother bird has 
laid her eggs in the nest, she plucks the down from her own breast 
to cover them. At all events these birds do shed their feathers at 
times, and wherever their nests are known to be, there people hunt 
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and beds. Now, I am sure you will all know the 
(In concert, by the fifteen, an interlude.) — 


‘Where, O where do the birdies go 
When the night comes on, 
When the night comes on ? 
Where, O where do the birdies go 
When the night comes on, and the play is done ? 
Some of them go to the trees to rest; 
Some of them swing in a downy nest ; 


When the night comes on, 
When the night comes on.”’ 


SPARROW (twelfth child).—Do you know a pert little bird that 


expect to find a little town of nests. They are very familiar with 
people, too, and live in flocks in the neighborhood of dwelling- 
houses, even in the heart of large towns. This saucy little fellow 


destroy the whole tribe. But I think he has been greatly slan- 
dered, for in those places from which he has been driven there has 
been a greater loss to the farmer, through the ravages of the insects 
which he does not allow to live when he is permitted to make him- 
self at home on the farm. Indeed there is only one story of his 
bad deeds that I will believe, and that, only because he has con- 
fessed it himself. ‘‘ Who killed Cock Robina ?”’ 


OsTRICH (thirteenth child).—I shall tell you about a bird which, 
in many ways, is unlike our ideas of birds. My bird cannot fly, 
and never sings. It can run, though, so fast that the swiftest horse 
cannot keep up with it, and this it can do with a man upon its back. 
So you must know that both in size and strength it is immense. 
Why, the nest in which the mother bird lays her eggs is more than 
a yard across, and one of these eggs contains about as much as 
twenty-five hen’s eggs. There is one very funny thing about this 


he is hidden. 


at this minute, quite a number of his beautiful plumes. Perhaps 
this is not quite so bad as to kill the dear little singing birds to 
make a bonnet look pretty, bat I am sure if I were a woman I 
should not enjoy the lovely feathers when I thought of the poor 





me. Are you ready to guess that this bird is the ? 


familiar to you all, a bird equally welcome in the hut or the palace. 


is now found in Europe and America. The climate of this country 








having no fear of man, they build their neste near honses, where 
‘bey may be closely watched, His plumage ig dull in color, but he 





of light, plenty of clean seud, plenty of water to drink and to bathe 
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Methods for the Schoolroom. 





by the best teachers. 





great, swift bird; he seems to think if his head is out of sight that for your answer. 
6. Give two methods for gaining and holding the at- 


We never see this bird wild in this country, but I think I can see, tention of pupils durirg the recitation. 
7. State three principles which underlie all good school 
government. 

8. Specify two kindergarten practices that could prof- 
bird that had been either killed or plucked alive to give them to|jtably be employed in primary schools. 

9. Should there be too much light in a schoolroom, 
CANARY (fourteenth child.)—I will speak of a bright little bird, | what part of the windows should be shaded? Why ? 

10. In endeavoring to secure good enunciation from 
Its native home is a group of tropical islands in the Atlantic, but it pupils, alah directions should be given ? 





THE call-bell is being vigorously and wisely attacked 
It has become a nuisance. Too 
many teachers do not know how to use it, but abuse it. 


ANYTHING may be overdone; so it is possible to dwell 
too long on addition, but the probabilities that any child 
will be too proficient in adding are so slight they need 
hardly be reckoned on. 


CAUSE AND EFFECT are the two strong points in history. 
for this fluffy down, which is much prized for filling quilts} Events of a certain period are not of so much conse- 
quence in themselves as they are of importance in their 
bearing on the future. 


A READING TABLE is a feature in a number of high 
schools and upper classes of the grammar. ‘The teacher 
will be surprised to find how many papers and magazines 
will become available after a little time, when the parents 
But they all tiad the place that they love the best and friends of the school know that they will be well used. 


Ir is not so often by the want of proper methods, or by 
a lack of scholastic ability, that a teacher fails to benefit 
has been called the hoodlam of the bird race ? He and his folks|her pupils in their work and to exercise a healthful influ- 
are very sociable, and when one nest is found, whether under the} ence over them, as in overlooking the importance of form 
marie of @ DUNEag, ce: es creme of Ee wah, se sen ey ing in them those habits of orderly promptness, of quiet, 
ready obedience, close attention, and an honesty in the 
right employment of their time, which will prove their 
has sometimes the cheek to occupy the deserted home of a swallow,|surest safeguard against evil influences, and their most 
rather than to build one himself. Much has been said about his] .fficient aid in the development of a worthy manhood and 
ravages in cornfields, and the farmers have sometimes wished to womanhood.—George Howland. 


QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATIONS.* 
METHODS AND SCHOOL ECONOMY. 


1. Define (a) percept; (5) concept. 
2. Give the reasons upon which the following educa- 
tional maxims are based: (a) From the concrete to the 
abstract ; (>) from facts to principles. 

3. Define (a) education ; (0) instruction; (c) training. 
4. What is a rational method ? An empirical method ? 
5. In teaching geometry, should pupils be required to 
memorize the words of the demonstration ? 


Give reasons 


1. Define (x) simple curve; (2) compound curve; (¢) 
balanced curves. 


* Questions for Examinations for State Certificates, New York be: 
partinent of Public Ipstructiop. 
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2. Name and make two kinds of straight lines as to 
(a) direction ; (>) relation. 

3. Name and represent (a) three plane type-forms ; 
(6) three solid type forms, showing at least two sides of 
the latter. 

4. Make an original design of a pattern for calico 
printing. 

5. Make working drawings of (a) a cylinder; (b) a 
cone; (¢) a triangular prism. 

6. Give the proper dictation for drawing a regular octa- 
gon ina circle. Constract a regular pentagon. 

7. Make an original design of a Gothic arch window, 
on a scale of an inch to the foot. 

8. Draw a vase (a) on a level with the eye; (+) above 
the level of the eye; (c) below the level of the eye. 

9. What is meant by foreshortening? Illustrate by a 
drawing. 

10. The examiner will place a chair upon the table in 
front of the class. Each candidate will then make a 
sketch of such chair as it appears to him, and state its 
relative position to his own. 





LETTER WRITING. 
BY ELLEN E. THOMPSON. 


The following advertisement appeared, Feb. 27, upon 
the blackboard and in The Secret, a school paper pub- 
lished occasionally : 

WANTED —In a printing-house, a copyist. Must have good 
understanding of English and Spelling and be a good penman. 
References required, Apply by letter before 9 a. m., Friday, 
March 6. Royle & Smith. 

For a variation in the business letter writing, Royle 
& Smith were permitted to prepare an advertisement 
that the other pupils might apply for the position adver- 
tised. It was well understood that it was a regular class 
exercise, so forty letters were dropped into the letter-box 
that the boys had prepared to receive the applications. 

Friday noon thay examined the letters. 

The pupils had asked permission to use the names of 
teachers, past and present, for references. Miss Allen’s 
father gave her a very pleasant recommendation, saying 
that for four years she had assisted him in work similar 
to that required by Masters Royle & Smith. 

Miss Mary Baxter’s letter pleased the advertisers. 
The construction and the style were what they liked. As 
Miss Baxter referred to me, the boys wrote a very polite 
note asking for information relative to Miss Baxter's 
work. My answer must have been satisfactory. It was 
publicly announced in the afternoon that the position was 
given to Miss Baxter. 

I have spoken of our observance of birthdays by birth- 
There were many birthdays in June, and the 
Knots of 
bachelor’s buttons, pansies, clover, daisies, rudbeckia were 
in order, the number of flowers determined by the birth- 
day. Fifteen wild strawberrier on the stem and fifteen 
radbeckia were with Master Walker's notes. 

An item in The School Gossip, Royle’s paper, read 
** Seventeen roses and twice seventeen notes on Miss Mar- 
shall’s desk meant ‘ Happy Birthday !’” 

In reviewing our work in letter of introduction, the 
boys addressed their notes to Master Luther, who found 
himself with a suddenly increased circle of acquaintance. 

We often play order books. Sometimes each pupil 
orders for himself, sometimes the books ordered are for a 
gift to some one else; then the writer's card is inclosed 
that it may be sent with the package of books. 

When Master Royle’s bright little paper, The School 
Gossip, and Miss Paulding’s very neat sheet, The Secret, 
appeared, there were occasions for congratulatory notes. 
When the junior partner in the above-named firm pre- 
pared for his European tour, the pupils sent letters to 
greet him in London. Each one wrote but a line or two, 
and they all went under one cover to our traveler. 

We read stories and then reproduced them in the form 
of social letters. I mentioned that point in an earlier 
paper. One use that may be made of these stories after 
they are corrected and re-written is to send them out to 
pupils that are detained at home by some slight illness. 
The letters may be addressed to the absent classmate, and 
half a dozen or more of the best, selected so that there 


day notes. 
notes were often accompanied by flowers. 


pupil that though absent she is thought of by the class, 
and it may help to brighten a long day. The last social 
letters of the year were thus addressed by the pupils to 
one of their classmates whom they wished to amuse. 
There were no duplicate subjects. Some of the best 
stories were Ruskin’s King of the Golden River, Ander- 
sen’s Bargaining Peasant, the Dutch story Jan Shal- 
ken’s Three Wishes, Krilof’s Fables The Wolf and the 
Cat and Dennan’s Fish Soup, the German story The 
Doom Bell of Ingratitude, and the Chinese story Chang 
and Ching. 





TEACHING ALGEBRA. 
BY JOHN T. MOREY, BATAVIA, N. Y. 


I was attracted not long since by the words, “ Drill, 
drill, drill,— when three facts have been acquired, 
begin to drill.” I know of nothing in which the good 
effects of a rigid adherence to this advice in the begin- 
ning of a subject are more manifest in after results than 
in the teaching of algebra. 

There are certain technical terms to be acquired before 
the scholar can express in a satisfactory manner the re- 
lations which he may perceive to exist between the differ- 
ent elements of a problem. I do not mean that there 
should be a castiron formula in accordance with which 
every question and problem should be solved; on the 
contrary, [ would encourage an originality of expression 
in so far as it may conform to the usages of algebra and 
good grammar. But at the same time there is a general 
form to which adherence is necessary, and which can be 
readily commanded only by a thorough understanding of, 
and familiarity with, these terms and definitions. 

This matter of drill, though many times irksome from 
its monotony, need not be the drudgery which it some 
times is. I have found it to work well to let the class re- 
cite without questioning. Let some one of the class give 
the first definition or principle, the next one reciting the 
following, and so on around the class, until all, from the 
beginning of the book, has been gone over, the remainder 
of the time being taken up with the recitation and ex- 
planations of the day’s lesson. A class of twelve which 
[ now have will recite in this way, in order, all the defi- 
nitions, principles, and axioms, as given in Robinson’s 
Klementary Algebra, as far as the problems. Nor is 
this considered a burdensome taxation of the memory, as 
it has been taken a little at a time, and by daily review 
kept fresh in the mind. 

The advantage of this familiarity with principles and 
terms is now apparent, as in solving the seventy problems 
containing one unknown quantity; and up to the point 
where we are now working among those containing two 
unknown quantities, I have not been obliged to give aid 
in the solution of one. 

As a diversion and to keep up interest, even in the 
early stages of addition and subtraction, an occasional 
problem may be introduced, and by the use of the proper 
signs and symbols, in a seemingly magical way, the re- 
quired result is obtained. 





DO WE TEACH ORTHOGRAPHY ? 
BY CELIA DOERNER. 


It is an accepted fact that English orthography refuses 
to be cast into a system, and that a large proportion of 
words will not conform to our rules, however ingeniously 
these may be framed. But the English language is not 
altogether like the Chinese in this respect, and there are 
a few rules which are exceedingly useful to the student, 
and which he should be taught practically by means of 
exercises devised for the purpose. In most schools or- 
thography is not taught at all, unless the daily cramming 
into the pupils’ heads of a number of new, and to them 
often meaningless, words, be dignified by the name of 
teaching. 

Does it not seem strange that a pupil who can write 
confer correctly, should fail on confers, conferred, or con- 
erring? or that, knowing how to spell pretty, he should 
have to be taught prettier, prettiest, prettiness, prettily, 
each separately? Yet I know of teachers who contend 
that this is the only way to teach spelling, and that, 
though the child has just come across the word pleased in 
his reading or spelling lesson, he must not be expected to 





will be variety, may be sent to hep at once, It shows the 





ately the 40.000 words of which the English language 
boasts, they would add some 40,000 more, for, according 
to their notion, every inflectional change would produce a 
new word, which would have to be conned anew. 

Fortunately the tendency of the human mind is toward 
unity, and, consciously or unconsciously, the brighter 
pupils at least will in time begin to generalize, and will 
discover some signs of order eyen in the chaos of English 
orthography. But with a little guidance from the teacher, 
this process may be greatly hastened and assisted. 

All who have had occasion to examine the written exer- 
cises of the pupils who have passed through the common 
schools even into the high schools, will know that mis- 
takes in such simple words as dragged, hotter, shining, 
happier, beginning, turkeys, etc., are far from uncom- 
mon ; indeed, that in some classes they are the rule rather 
than the exception. Who has not seen such words writ- 
ten draged, hoter, shineing or shinning, happyer, begin- 
ing, turkies ? 

Now, there is less excuse for such mistakes than for most 
other blunders in orthography ; for, where an inflectional 
ending or a suffix is to be added to a word, all arbitrari- 
ness ceases, and we may follow certain definite rules, 
which differ from many other rules in that the exceptions 
are very few at the most. 

On pages Ixv. and lIxvi. of the introduction to 
Webster's Unabridged, these rules are laid down in full. 
They are not in a form suitable for children ; nor is it 
necessary that our pupils should memorize these or any 
other rules of the kind. But we may select from them 
what will answer our purpose, and, with the aid of exam- 
ples, give the pupils a clue to the changes, together with 
the reasons, where these are apparent. Then give them 
numerous practical exercises. I have found the following 
plan to give excellent results : 

Write on the blackboard familiar words in their sim- 
plest form, and next to each word some of the endings 
which may be attached. The pupil is then required to 
write out each word in full. For example, you write: 
Sin; s, ed, ing, er, est, ful. 

The pupil writes : 

Sin, sins, sinned, sinning, sinner, sinnest, sinful. 

By giving your pupils a few such exercises now and 
then, they will soon learn to avoid mistakes such as those 
mentioned above. 

I append a list of words, which is meant to be merely 
suggestive, and which may be expanded ad libitum. 


Ripe; er, est, ness, en. 

Hope; s, ed, ing, ful, less. 
Hop; s, ed, ing, er. 

Head; s, ed, ing, less. 

Edit; s, ed, ing, or, orial. 
Permit; 8, ed, ing, ance. 
Prefer; s, ed, ing, est, ment, ence, able, 
Travel ; s, ed, ing, er. 

Pity; s, ed, ing, ful, less, able. 
Decay; 8, ed, ing, able. 

Enjoy; s, ed, ing, ment, able. 
Fry; 8, ed, ing, er, -able. 

Move ; 8, ed, ing, er, able, ment. 
Trace; s, ed, ing, er, able. 
Change; 8, ed, ing, ful, able. 
True; er, est, ly, ant, ism, th. 
Frolic; 8, ed, ing, some. 

Show ; s, ed, ing, man, est. 
Hoe; a, ed, ing. 

Carry; , ed, ing, er, age, all. 


Bat it is not only in the derivative and inflectional 
forms of words that a “method” is apparent in the 
“madness” of English orthography; many primitive 
words may also be systematized, as is true in every lan- 
guage possessed of an alphabet. To be sure, the system 
in English is a very unsatisfactory one, in so far as 4 
great number of words are anarchists that rebel against 
every sort of rule or order. But it will not help matters 
to throw up the reins of government altogether, and dis- 
band the organized forces, leaving every word to take 
care of itself. 

In short, orthography must be based on the phonic 
method, which, though so often abused, still remains the 
only true method of teaching spelling or reading. ‘There 
are in English no less than 1,200 monosyllables alone 
which are strictly phonetic, and which a child may re*4- 
ily learn during the first year of school. Besides these, 
there are numerous polysyllables which are quite » 





spell please correctly, Not satisfied with teaching separ. 





phouetic and hardly more dificult, 








pen 
pos: 
pen 


to b 


the 







laid 
left, 4 
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After giving the pupils a basis for orthography in the| teacher first ari ~ ; 
sounds of the letters (the names need not be taught at all/them, the children imitate her in the following move- 
the first year), those who take delight in teaching word | ments: 1 (see Fig. 2), hand erect, fingers together, thamb 
by word, instead of sound by sound, will still find ah j ‘ : i ~ 1 A= = ge , in © si 
y ’ y ’ sti nd a host |at right angles ; 2, bring over fingers together till thumb a f f f (jr — x sin © sin 6 — x cos w cos 4 
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=e gly 78,5, 


e the motions to count; as she repeats r . w 6 
Aia f f f { xdzrdurdrd¢, 
oO o = = ~@ 








of unclassifiable — on which to practice and with |touches the ball of middle finger ; 3, slightly raise first + 7 ces © + x sin o.0 cos 0 — x cos w.0 sin 0) xdxrdwrd8 
which to torture the unlucky student of English orthog- finger to form shelf for the pencil ; 4, take up pencil at 48 pr pit 
raphy. the center with left hand ; 5, lay it on the shelf, with the) ™ ap J i j (ru? — 2e sin w + 2w + 20 008 @) rd-xrdw 
. . ¥ 0 
point two inches from finger tips; (Always insist on a ae, 
DRAWING IN THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. long point.) 6, round the fingers with the left hand. -— J : (shy tr — Bx + fxr + bx) xde. 
his exercise brings the children to a correct position 1 9954/6 ’ 
BY FANNY HEYWOOD SMITH. by stages,—a much more accurate way than if we attempt =i6 ‘= [ : (> = 1) —1] ‘a 
| First LESson. to obtain it by saying, “ Children, hold your pencils as I = edt — 82071 [4 (691 — 1) — 1) 2. 
We have, I assume, completed the primary course ; we do mine.” The gymnastic exercise limbers their fingers, CASE ®ECOND. 


The random straight lines 
may lie one in the right-hand 
sector, and the other an the left- 
hand sector, formed by draw- 
ing throug> the random point a 
radius of the semicircle 

Adopting the same notation 
as in case first, we have the 
% following changes to note : 


have analyzed and modeled in clay the sphere, cube, cyl- and there is an element of mystery about it that interests 
inder, etc., with their applications. We have studied sur- them at once. The fingers will be straight (not cramped), 
face, faces, edges, corners, using’ plane figures, splints, and the pencil held lightly, as it always should be. 


and common objects as illustrations. We have taught by Rales should be few and simple ; but right here a few, 
thoroughly learned, will save many 


a failure. 





means of splints, horizontal, vertical, and oblique lines, — 
parallel, perpendicular, and inclined lines,—and the vari- 
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’ ous angles; applying these by the construction of simple| First: In drawing a straight =@—w,and <P,OP,=6—¢ oe ee 
| forms with splints, as kite, ladder, ete.; and have cut line, always hold the peneil at > > 
’ ight ] t th li t b Now PP,P2 = OP, QP. — OPP; — OPP, 

. simple forms from paper. We have shown how lines oo 4 e re > Se: See ee = = jr[(6 — ¢)r — x ain (0 — 9) — x sin (0 —w)), = A”. 
. must be used to represent these edges and splints, and the|“™*”" (Fig. 3). ‘ With the point P limited to the quadrant BOC, the point P; to the 
. little ones have, perhaps, begun to draw lines; but the Second : Always draw with full are BQ, and the pony he the are og integral limits with 
: ar ' 4 an . to ¢, 0, w, tively, 

first principles of drawing are too important to omit from |“””™ not with a hand or finger Pig 2 Pe ae ng : - pny Leg r 
) a grammar course. Even at the risk of repetition, we|™°0V°™e"’ . ‘ | ’ o| ’ o| » and : | ' 
> will start at the beginning, Jaying a sure foundation upof Fig. . at) shows why » Bas dunwn with ie See-cem and sani we Sond for Whiston wilh all the sectoral 
which to build. only is liable to curve, for the elbow forms a center ; the]. faces in this ease, tho eupeemicn 
. The cornerstone of the structure is position, of paper, fore-arm, a radius of a large circle. In A 1 L a T it A” 
body, hand, and pencil. 2, the whole arm is used. dg? SE Oe A S. F rdzrdurdérdo, 


Third: Never allow the wrist to 


" Paper.—Brown manilla, cut in sheets, say 6 x 8 inches, es h : os A - yh & 
h is the best for beginning; never use books till much free ¢ fie touch the desk; rest the hand on tips 4: J . sj ‘ sf as sf . SET > Wert 
" practice has been gained. The paper should be placed of ~s = 7 00 apr 24 . lr Ar 
+ with its edges parallel to those of the desk, and it may be| ,) ¥ ee en 8 ene (rw? — jro*® — x 4 reco8 w 
4 f the paper before drawing a line. Thus mre 
moved up or down, to the right or left. Never turn it, Fig. 4 Mie a em 5 
\- —for the blackboard and large drawing board cannot be eae ‘aia a j oe posi or Tapeh — x sin 0.0 cos & + x cos 0.0 sin ©) xdrrdwrdé 
3 turned ; moreover, if a child can turn his paper, he will age P rm wah iy ee He Sel f i (adhe = invest +. 98 ono 
0 draw his favorite line,—for example, a horizontal line,— , _— 8 ; mre to Jo 


pensable to a good beginning, is insured. 


in every case. 24 . 
J Lines should never be black, but gray, |— z — 2x. cos w) xdxrdw = =a f (dy wr — bre + 2x) adr 
oO 


In Fig. 1 (a) he is told to draw a horizontal line,—d is 



































; : . . : rag , full, and even. 
to be a vertical ; by ingeniously turning his paper thus.| ; 1 8 4 ‘ 2) 1,2 
hy ae snail ceed Me : 4 Fifth: Draw, at first (and always 4 [-— (1 sa =) |s == 4[% — 8x! (1 — 40°?) Jr’, 
he actually draws his horizontal line, which will appear =. x : - - 
when practicing), upon paper without points, ENG on CASE TUIRD. 
: indefinite line clear across the page. If the thought is of Sho canten evaieie ten 
; : i i irst, may lie in the left-hand sector 
e ee: the direction rather idee fe ange 0 mae Oe Pp, formed by drawing through the 
2 ° better results will follow. , random point @ radies of the 
y Sixth and Last Rule: Teach these points by concert —— in cinimeaidaaiiel 
. opting 
L 7 exercises, by counting, clearly and promptly. The class n es fa es first, we have the 
a Fp will thus work together, and acquire a uniform speed in " POO —— P, oo = 
, 7 drawing. Do not wait for the loiterers till you are sure 0 —w, and <P,OP, =0—9. 
vertical when the paper is turned into position. So they are incurable. Sew PP, P2 = OP2P:Q — OPP, — PQP: 
again in ¢, where he is to draw an oblique line from left — = OPsP:Q — OPP; — OQP: + OPP: 
to right. Therefore, again, most emphatically say, . = jr[(@—w)r — x sin(@— w) — (9 — w)r + rsin(¢—o)] = A”, 
‘ Never turn the paper.” : Department of Mathematics. With the point P limited to the quadrant BOC, the point P; to 


of s 1 intended for the Department of Mathematics,|the are QP2, and the point P2 to the are Q4, the integral limits 
Pencil should be long, moderately soft (a hard pencil asouia'Se addres ey ee oe respect to ¢, 0, «, and x become respectively, 
Reading, Pa. 


cuts the paper), sharpened to a round point thus (see A) :| Rea Serene sr Crags > “0 ye * 
A B Avoid a needle point (see B). In the lower SPECIAL PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS. |, |. ’ ]. » and “| ; 
| Seah Oe pages “omen OY ays by Ge (P) By the late Prof. W. K Clifford, M A., F.R 8., London, and, consequently, we have for the required average area of all the 


: i Eng.—F roma point taken at random in the surface of a given semi- in this case, the expression 
SCR, AOS GhaNS erin why grece, te circle, two straight lines are drawn at random to the semi-circum- scotoral surfaces in ‘ 4 


used except for drawing, until they become | ference. Required the average area of all the sectoral surfaces 1 r dr oe 
A, = A - f f f f A xdrrduwrdérdé, 
3 o oO @ w 


short, when they will no longer do for draw-| that can thus be formed. ; 
Solution by the Editor. 





















ing pencils, unless used in holders. A short : : cilia te ee 
. eas A general solution of this problem presupposes a consideration } xf 
pencil causes a cramped position of the hand. of aon special cases. A3;= f : f - f f ; rdzrdurdérdo, = yx 7 r*, 
The general position of the body should be as erect as CASE Finst. ’ , 
. : The random straight lines 16 r is 
possible, with the feet square on the floor; but as the 4 ¢ may lie in the.right-hand sec-|.*. A, = aqua f J f (jr02+ 3 ru2—rw —2 00s w cos 8 
j i i i tor formed by drawing through me 0 0 a) 
al pencil must always be at right angles to the en x p, to vondom potaee radian of i Fa I OS kas 
“w to be drawn, the body is turned slightly for various ines. the semicircle Paso ti aia at ali dle te ohn 
ad The paper is distributed and placed ready for drawing, pct, PP; ed PP, the oat, ie : ae 
the class is in erect, front position. The pencil is now ‘two straight lines drawn at = 555 f 5. [} 7 8r — 4ro® + (40 + 1)re? — rr 
wal random to the semi-circam- o 
on = ~ B ference; then PP; P2 is the + mr — ro — Tr cos © + rw Cos © — 2x sin w| rderdu 
sectoral surface, the average 
on f which is to be determined. Put <BOP =o, < BOP, AS SIE OS Ra ea Pe oe 
nst ; a, < BOP; = @ OP = x, and OQ=r; thea —P,0Q = 35 3 (gate — pyr — frte — jee — 3x)zdz 
=. — >, <P,0Q =o — 6, and PQ =r — x. Pos F bi dine 
“t Now PP:P: = OP:P2Q — OPP; — PQP: = jo —s——[3+2([+1) | fn 
lis- . = OP, P2Q — OPP; — OQP2+ OPP:, = pe { 94 — 8 — Br! [3 + 40-1 (6x-! + 1)] Hr’ 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, SEPT. 26, 1889. 
“ Education polishes good natures and corrects bad 


” 
ones. 


Texas has twenty-four million acres of school land. 


DeLAWARE has a public school fund of about $150,000, 
established in 1837. 


Tue Society of American Florists, at their recent meet- 
ing in Baffalo, petitioned Congress to establish a floral 
school. 


Connecticut was but three years behind Massachu- 
setts in adopting the original common school law. The 
latter enacted the law in 1647. 


Ir teachers realized how critical pupils are of their 
dress and manners, some would spend a little more time 
and others a little less time in preparation before the 
mirror. 


NEBRASKA has 2,500,000 acres of land, the proceeds of 
which are to be devoted to school purposes, none of which 
can be sold for less than seven dollars an acre. This 
means an ultimate fund of $17,500,000. 


ArT our request Colonel Sprague has written an account 
of the way in which the “educational plank” was placed 
in the platform of the North Dakota convention. This 
appears on page 206 of this issue. 


NuMEROUS insidious attacks are being made upon the 
English local school boards as they have existed since 
1870. The most threatening of these schemes is the 
attempt to introduce manual training independently of 
these boards, 





in a degree never known before, such remarks as these : 
“ Teachers seem ready for the year’s work.” “Teachers 
are entering upon their work with enthusiasm.” “ The 
spirit engendered by summer schools is visible.” “The 
fruits of vacation days appear in the spirit of the teachers.” 
It is evident that teachers have, directly or indirectly, 
devoted the summer to preparation for the year’s work. 








THE SUNSHINE MISSION. 


Nothing will contribute more to the introduction of 
sunshine into life than good domestic service. The cook- 
ing school is already helpful in this direction, but a more 
definite policy is determined upon, and Mrs. J. Ellen 
Foster, Kate Sanborn, Frances E. Willard, and Mrs. 
John A. Logan, are forming the Sunshine Mission, with 
a joint stock company, capital of $50,000, for the training 
of foreign and American girls in the art of housework. 








TOM BROWN AT OXFORD. 


It is much to be regretted that Thomas Hughes has 
taken so much to heart the every way worthy effort of 
Messrs. Ginn & Co. to present his one great book,— Tom 
Brown at Oxford,—with an American flavor. There will 
always be differences of opinion about any re-writing of a 
great work, but the fact remains that “'Tom Brown” has 
not been known to the American school boy of the past 
few. years as he was in other days, and the reason is 
largely due to special features from the elimination of 
which the book would in no sense suffer. Misfortunes 
never come singly. After inviting him to furnish reliable 
data for a brief biography and receiving his declination, 
they published a very readable memoir which unfortu- 
nately contained an error of fact in stating that he was 
captain of the University boat crew, having as authority 
an article in that very carefully edited magazine,— 
Harper's. While a thoughtless public is always inclined 
to take for granted that a favored author is always right 
in his controversy with a publisher, it is certain that Mr. 
Hughes has soffered in the eyes of the American public 
by the spirit of his communication to the London Times. 








CLARK UNIVERSITY. 


President G. Stanley Hall starts off well in his “ First 
Official Announcement ” of the Clark University, Worces- 
ter, Mass. He has always worked along independent 
lines, and it was known from the first that in every way 
the Worcester experiment would be unlike anything, not 
only in America, but in Europe. In speaking of his 
plans to us personally he said in substance what the pub- 
lished announcements clearly indicate, that the main 
points in his plan are :-— 

1. Relieving the instructors of excessive drudgery in 
teaching and examinations ; giving them everything they 
need for advanced study and research, so that they shall 
have no excuse not to add to the sum of human knowl- 
edge. 

2. Concentration upon a few departments, which we 
hope to make the best in the country, instead of covering 
the whole field of human knowledge. 

3. Pure science, as distinguished from the applied or 
technical work so common. 

Jonas G. Clark, the founder, conceived the plan of a 
university twenty years ago, and may almost be said to 
have made his fortune for the sake of founding such an 
institution. All his travels and studies have been toward 
the formation of a university where the highest possible 
academic standards shall be forever maintained ; where 
all available experience, both of older countries and our 
own, shall be freely utilized ; and where new measures, 
and even innovations, if really helpful to the highest 
needs of modern science and culture, shall be no less 
freely adopted. 

In inviting Prof. G. Stanley Hall, then of Johns Hop- 
kins University, to the presidency, the trustees said 
through one of their members :— 


mS They desire to impose on you no trammels; they have no 
friends for whom they wish to provide at the expense of the inter- 





PERSONAL notes from all parte of the country contain, 


este of the institutions; no pet theories to press u 
; pon you in der 
gation of your judgment ; po sectarian testa to apply ; as guerenines 





to require save such as are implied by your acceptance of this trust. 
Their single desire is to fit men for the highest daties of life, and 
to that end, that this institution, in whatever branches of sound 
learning it may find itself engaged, may be a leader and a light.”’ 








ALASKA SCHOOLS. 


A senatorial committee has made a tour of inspection 
in Alaska, and, among other things, has learned something 
about the way the money is expended for the education 
of the natives. The first school established after the pur- 
chase of the territory from Russia was at Fort Urangell, 
under the Presbyterians. Both boys and girls were taught 
farm work, and the boys learned trades while the girls 
learned the art of housekeeping. Congress appropriated 
$4,000 a year for two years, and then discontinued it, and 
the industrial work was abandoned. For many years 
there was almost no educational work. Five years ago 
public school work was introduced, with industrial features. 
The appropriation was only $15,000 or $20,000 a year. 
This lasted four years, when the system was practically 
abandoned and the appropriation farmed out to the 
religious denominations, and the management turned 
over by the Indian Commissioner to the Bureau of Edu- 
cation. Last year the appropriation was $45,000, and 
this year it is $50,000. There are in all thirty-eight 
sthools with an attendance of 1,800 children. The two 
most interesting schools are: One at Sitka, supported by 
the Presbyterians, aided by $12,500 governmental appro- 
priations, which teaches carpentry, blacksmithing, shoe- 
making, laundering, sewing, and agriculture; and one at 
Annette Island, under the direction of William Duncan, 
who has worked among the natives for thirty years. He 
receives $3,000 government aid. It is expected that the 
senatorial committee will make a report which will secure 
more generous national support, and place the educational 
system upon a permanent foundation. 








COLONEL PARKER’S MIDNIGHT SUN. 


Laughter has its echo, as most men learn to their sor- 
row, sooner or later. Col. F. W. Parker owes much of 
his fame to the vigor and skill with which he has laughed, 
at the expense of the teachers of the land, and now he 
has a chance to enjoy the echo. 

Miss Le Row’s “ English as She is Taught,” so brill- 
iantly christened by Mark Twain in the Century, con- 
tained no mistake more genuinely laughable than this 
concept of the Colonel's : 

‘* There isa place in the northern part of the Scandinavian Penin- 
sula where travelers go to see the midnight sun. The sun rises in 
the southeast like a great ball of fire, and appears to move ina 
very small arc of a circle toward the western horizon. Very soon 
it sinks down under the horizon. How do you explain this ? ”’— 
How to Teach Geography, p. 289. 

Colonel Parker has asked, ‘* How do you explain this ?” 
and the Wisconsin Journal inquires pertinently, “ How 
came Colonel Parker to write this ? ” 

“To err is human,” and he has the same right to blun- 
der that Miss Le Row’s boys had, and it will be enjoyed 
as much as the saying of the boy: “ The Yosemite valley 
is the highest mountain in the world.” 

He simply has not seen the midnight sun, and his 
“concept ” is the work of the imagination, unillumined 
by thought. The midnight sun that people go to the 
head of the Baltic Sea to enjoy in the middle of June is 
not the midday sun which he tries to describe, and to see 
which one would have to travel over the frozen sea in the 
middle of December. The sun the Colonel is describing 
does not rise in the southeast, but directly in the south, 
and does not head toward the western horizon, but plays 
about the southern horizon until long after its special sig- 
nificance has passed. Instead of the sun’s doing this at 
midnight, it does it at midday. He was six months out 
of the way in the one case, and twelve hours out of the 
way in the other. All this in the midst of a five-page 
study of the movements of the sun ! 

Not that we enjoy the Colonel’s discomfiture, for we 
do not, but because there is in this strange “concept ” 
what seems to be a weak spot in the philosophy of which 
he is the boldest champion. 

Miss Le Row gave the world a volume of blunders 
gathered from the ends of the earth, to prove that some- 
thing was wrong with the methods of education that cowd 
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allow a pupil to talk about a valley's being the highest 
mountain; and so we might refer to this error as we 
would not have done had not others called public atten- 
tion thereto, as a text for saying that to see is not as val- 
uable as to think, and imagination is not as reliable as 
thought. It is important that children be better taught 
to use their eyes, but it is infinitely more important that 
they be better trained to use their minds. A habit of see- 
ing the way the sun moves is worth something, but it is 
worth infinitely more to form a habit of thinking what 
words mean. 

It is the thinking we do upon what we see and imagine, 
that serves our fellowmen in every field of: industrial, 
commercial, literary, patriotic, and philanthropic endeavor. 











JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 

We rejoice in the assurance that this University is not 
in any such danger as our editorial two weeks since would 
imply. We based our comments, as did all other leading 
papers, upon an article in the New York Sun of Sept. 9, 
which went into particulars so minutely that it never 
occurred to any one to question them. We did not give 
them currency to injure the University, but rather as the 
basis of an appeal for speedy and generous relief. But 
some papers evidently rejoiced in an opportunity to cry 
out against any foremost institution of learning, and made 
the most of this occasion. 

While it is true that the loss by the stock of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad has curtailed their temporary 
income to the extent of $150,000 a year, the University 
is in no danger of being ruined. It has reduced its teach- 
ing force at a few points, which it could do without serious 
harm. The tuition fees are large; there is an emergency 
fund of $100,000; a considerable sum which accamu- 
lated when the income was beyond its need ; it has recently 
received several additions to its endowment, notably the 
gift of the $550,000 estate of John McCoy. 

The University is in need of financial friends, and it 
will have them because of the grand work it has done, 
and without which the work of many other colleges would 
be incomplete. It is a remarkable fact that a large pro- 
portion of the newly appointed professors are from Johns 
Hopkins, and that it is calling to its chairs distinguished 
men like Professor Griffin, of Williams, and James 
Russell Lowell, who is to occupy the new lectureship of 
poetry. 








THE ESSENTIALS OF PSYCHOLOGY.* 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


THE MIND TO STUDY. 


The teacher has little need for the psychology that is 
classic. He needs that which deals peculiarly with the 
mind of the child while it is growing and developing. 
The profession has suffered because of the emphasis given 
by Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle to the eternal relations of 
man. It is notthatthere were not many things that were 
fundamental in their philosophy of which the teacher could 
know profitably, but history, under the classic charm of 
antiquity, has viewed much of their work as abstract, 
vague, and technical. Modern philosopby, under the 
leadership of Descartes, Locke, Leibnitz, Kant, Fichte, 
and Hegel, has been even less attractive to the average 
American scholar because of the mystical unreality in 
their teachings. 

It has been thoroughly demonstrated that the German 
philosophy is not adapted to the popular American mind. 
To some it is a genuine fascination, but this is not the 
case with one college graduate in twenty, nor with one 
teacher in fifty even among the well paid and well located 
members of the profession. In the nature of the case the 
teacher’s interest is in the immaturity of the child rather 
than in the universal determinations of Socrates, the an- 
thropological triplicate of Plato, the acromatic peripa- 
teticism of Aristotle, the empiricism of Descartes, the 
monadical harmonization of Leibnitz, the transcendental 
analytics of Kant, the subjectivity of Fichte, the non- 
immanent and non-transcendent causation of Herbart, or 
the phenomenology of Hegel, 





Let me not be understood as speaking irreverently of 
men whose thought has done more for some of us than 
that of any other men who have ever written, but for the 
average teacher there is neither aid nor comfort in any 


writings that deal with the principles applicable only to 
the ideal mind. 


Again, our study needs to be of the activity rather than 
of the anatomy of the mind. The teacher has very little 
use for the scalpel or the intellectual dissecting-room. 
To label every function, to classify every nook and corner 
of the brain is of very little avail. What the teacher 
needs to know is how the mind acts at every period of 
immaturity. Itis to the study of this activity that we 
invite our readers. 

It is not the boy of the books of whom the teacher cares 
to know, but rather the boy in the school and of the 
playground. It is for the inspiration for this study on 
the part of teachers who do not enjoy the psychology 
of books, that I write. 

We turn our attention, therefore, to the study of the 

activity of the child’s mind in immaturity, that we may 
know three things about it: What is its activity natur- 
ally? What is it under special training? What is the 
training most effective at different periods in his child- 
life ? 
The mind is not tangible, its activities are not appar- 
ent in the same way as those of the body, but they can 
be studied indirectly. I shall note specially its natural 
activity as studied through its hunger, and its required 
training through the exercise that develops it. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


The event of the month among Boston publishers was the retire- 
ment, Sept. 9, of Mr. Charles H. Ames from the Prang Educa- 
tional Company, to become a member of the publishing house of 
Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co. Mr. Ames’ position in the publishing 
world has been noteworthy, for while he has been one of the most 
successful men in the management of the agency department of one 
of the most successfal houses that ever managed a specialty in this 
country, he has maintained his scholarly pursuits, and is known 
to his friends as a man of excellent literary taste and an enthusiast 
in the study of philosophy and psychology. Graduating from 
Amherst in 1870, he has found time in an engrossing business life 
to become a specialist in several lines of scholarly endeavor 
His former associates say of him truthfully, ‘‘ That the study 
of drawing in education is now so generally recognized as one of 
the fundamental studies in public schools, is due in no slight degree 
to the intelligence and earnestness with which for so many years he 
bas presented the subject to teachers and school officers throughout 
the country.’’ This accession to the firm of D. C. Heath & Co. 
will strengthen a house already popular and widely known for its 
reliability and efficient management, and for the publication of 
books especially devoted to the scientific principles of teaching and 
the illustration of best methods of instruction in all grades of work. 


Hon. H. N. R. Dawson, late commissioner of education, has, with 
most commendable promptness, filed with the Secretary of the In- 
terior his annual report for the year, which ended June 30, 1889. 
He presents an analysis of the statistics of the public schools of the 
United States for the decade 1876-77, to 1886-87, from which it ap- 
pears that the growth of the system, considering the whole country, 
outstripped daring that period the growth of population, the excess 
of the increase of enrullment over the increase tn population, 6 to 14 
years of age, being 1.6 per cent. The gain is due entirely to the 
public schools in the two southern sections, and more especially in 
the south central division. Here the increase of enrollment shows 
an excess over the increase of population probably never before 
paralleled in a country so long settled. The colored children have 
an equal share of the school funds, except in the state of Delaware, 
and the schools they attend are kept open as long, and are under the 
instruction of as well-paid teachers, as those of the white children. 
The statistics show that about 64 per cent. of the white population 
of school age in the Southern states is enrolled, while of the colored 
population only about 53 per cent., except in the District of Colum- 
bia, where the colored enrollment, considered in relation to the colored 
population of school age exceeds the enrollment of the white popu- 
lation of school age. Compulsory education, the commissioner says, 
forms no feature of the Southern school system. He says that 
‘*the number of cities in which the inexperienced teachers are 
habitually assigned to the instruction of the youngest children is 
rapidly diminishing ; indeed, in many places the primary pupils are 
now taught by the most efficient of the teaching force. This fact, 
coupled with the increased popularity of kindergarten methods, has 
resulted in a wonderful advance in the quality of primary instruc- 
tion.”’ 

Hon. Andrew S. Draper, state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion of New York, has published an important address made by 
him in Buffalo, on ‘The Indian Problem’’ of that state. He 
says: ‘‘ After a hundred years of trial, the ‘ reservation system , 
stands overwhelmingly condemned. It but protects and perpeta- 
ates all that is opposed to Christian civilization, . . . . The system 
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sham and pretense, and their crude theories are manifestly opposed 
to their own interests and abhorrent to oar civilization.” 


Prof. David Peck Todd, of Amherst College, has been chosen to 
lead the United States expedition to Africa to observe the eclipse 
of the sun, which will occur December 22, 1889. He was engaged 
for three years in reducing the observations of the transit of Venus 
expedition of 1874. In 1878 he took observations in Texas of the 
solar eclipse, and was shortly afterward made computer in the office 
of the American Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac. He began his 
service as professor of astronomy at Amherst in 1881, and has since 
been lecturer and instructor in astromomy and mathematics at 
Smith College also. Professor Todd saw the transit of Venus at 
Mt. Hamilton, Cal., in 1882, and had charge of the governmental 
expedition to Japan in 1887, where he would have taken observa- 
tions if the clouds had permitted it. He is a member of several 
learned societies abroad. 

The department of natural science of the College for the Train- 
ing of Teachers, New York City, offers three courses of lectures 
with laboratory work to the teachers of New York City and vicin- 
ity. The first course will begin on the first Saturday in October ; 
subject, ‘‘ Experimental Lessons in Science for Primary and Gram- 
mar Grades.”’ The second course will begin on the first Saturday 
after the Christmas holidays, and will extend to the Saturday be- 
fore the Easter recess; subject, ‘‘ Home-Made Apparatus.’’ The 
purpose of the latter course is to teach the construction of simple 
apparatus for illustrating the first principles of physiology, physics, 
and chemistry. The courses will be especially adapted to teachers 
in grammar grades, but may be readily applied to high school 
grades also. The tuition fee will be $6.00 for each course. This 
department is under the able direction of Prof. John F. Woodhull, 
A.B., whose name is sufficient guarantee for the excellence of the 
training. 

All interested in the study of the heavens may now see the plan- 
ets Mars and Saturn in close conjunction, with Venus near by. It 
is an unusually brilliant combination, and furnishes students of 
astronomy a view of special interest. 


We regret to learn of the sudden death of Samuel B, Wiggin, of 
San Francisco, who died in New York City. He was a graduate 
of Williams College, and also of the Columbia Law School, and a 
gentleman of ability, and one who did a vast amount of charitable 
work among the poor. His wife, Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin, is 
widely known as one of the leading kindergarten trainers in the 
United States, and also the popular author of children’s stories. 








THIS AND THAT. 





— The aster-flower is failing, 
The hazel's gold is paling ; 
Yet overhead more near 
The eternal stars appear. — Whittier. 


— Vanity Fair was declined by a dozen publishers. 

— Dickens bounded into a sudden and immense popularity. 

— Frances Hodgson Burnett’s husband is an oculist of repu- 
tation. 

— Moore’s A/manac, first published in England in 1713, had for 
a number of years an annual sale of half a million copies, 

— For many years Scott wrote in the evening, but later he 
avoided working at night, and would write from six to twelve in 
the morning. 

— Arthur E. Hatch, of Lewiston, who graduated this year at 
Bates College at the age of twenty-seven years, is the only blind 
college graduate in the United States. 

— Gladstone’s study, which he calls the ‘‘ Temple of Peace,” 
is the room of his house. Among the choice ornaments are busts 
of Cobden, Spurgeon, and John Bright. 

— The island of Cyprus is so afflicted with locusts that they 
make a business of netting them for destruction. They thus collect 
thousands of tons, estimated at 400,000,000,000 insects a year. 

— Prescott, the historian, wrote parts of Ferdinand and Isa’ ella 
and the Conquest of Mexico, at his house on ‘‘ Fitful Head,’’ Na- 
hant. Annoyed by the exactions of fashionable company, he once 
said: ‘* How can I escape it, tied like a bear to a stake here? I 
will devise some way another year, or Nahant shal! be nae haunt of 
mine.’’ 

— B. P. Shillaber, better known as ‘‘ Mrs. Partington,’’ now 
lives in Chelsea, one of Boston’s many suburbs. He is seventy- 
four years of age and crippled with rheumatism. He walks about 
the house with a cane, and goes out-of doors only in a carriage. 
He says he goes nowhere. ‘‘ With pen, paper, pipe, and pills, I 
sit here from year’s end to year’s end, patient as may be, receive 
my friends, and wait for a better life.” 

— The London Bookseller gives the following list of books as 


they were ordered and as they were sent : 

Titles given. Books sent 9 he 
Scott's. St. Henry’s ed. Waverle, N vels; Centenary ed. 
Darwin’s Indecent Man. Descent of Man; Darwin. 


Shakespeare's Judith; ed. by Judith Shakespeare; by Ww. 
Black. Black. ; 

The Cartain Will not Rise To- Thorpe’s Curfew Must not Ring 
night. By Thorpe. To-night. 


Countess Kate; by Yonge. 
Ezekiel, and other Poems. 
Barglars in Paradise; by Phelps. 


Four Winds Farm. 
Thackeray’s Newcomes. 
Jane Eyre; by C. Bronté. 
Elia’s Essays; by C. Lamb. 


Young Countess, by Kate. 

His Equal, and other Poem. 

Paradise of Burglars; By 
Helps. 

Four Wings and an Arm. 

The New Comus. 

Genaire; by C. Bronte. 

Lamb’s Essays; by Eliza. 





For the Sunset. Fall of Somerset. Vs 
Moolar's Four Boys Escaping. Moliere’s Fourberies de Scapin. 
Poor Miss Eliiot. Homer’s Liiad. [homme, 


Molar’s Barglarious Gentleman. Moliere’s Bourgeois (Gentil 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A REMINISCENCE OF REV. CHARLES HAMMOND. 


For many years Rev. Charles Hammond was a constant attend 
ant at all the educational meetings in New England. I had met 
him many times at these meetings, but had never become intimate 
with him. I regarded him as an earnest man, quite conservative, 
and perhaps a little too orthodox to care to become too intimate 
with me, who, from my connection with Turts College, might be 
presumed to be slightly heterodox. I was not till 1871, when the 
American Institate of Instruction met at Fitchburg, that the ice 
was broken, and we came to know each other intimately. 

We were staying, during the session of the Institute, at the 
public house, where most of the members were located. One even- 
ing, after the exercises of the Institute were closed, we returned 
to the hotel, and General Oliver and I were chatting in the recep- 
tion-room. Of course our conversation was not confioed to the dis- 
cussion of grave educational topics. General Oliver, like Fal- 
staff, was not only witty himself, but the cause of wit in other 
men, and we soon began to indulge in pleasantries that called 
around us some twenty or thirty of the teachers. Amovg the num 
ber I was not a little surprised to notice Mr. Hammond, who 
seemed to be enjoying to the fullest extent the nonsense and pleas- 
antries of the conversation. Had he been disgusted with our levity 
I should not have been surprised, but when I saw him shaking his 
heavy sides with laughter at some pun or repartee, my attention 
was almost equally divided between him and the General. 

In this way we talked,—not the night away, but a consider- 
able part of it, when we ought to have been in bed. 

The next morning, after breakfast, Mr. Hammond very cor- 
dially took my hand, and invited me to a walk before the meeting 
of the Institute. He then expressed his delight at what he termed 
our ** tilt,’’ and said that, though incapable of engaging in such ap 


encounter, no one enjoyed it more that he. The ice was broken, 
and from that time we were intimate friends, 

Some months after this, we were in Boston at a meeting of the 
officers of the Institute, when 1 happened to mention that I had » 
copy of a grammar made by a company of young men in Addison’+ 
time, of whom Addison was believed to be one. Turning to me 
with that earnest look which will be remembered by those who, 
for twenty or thirty years attended our educational meetings, 
** Have you that book ?’’ said he, ** I have been looking for it tor 
years, but have never been able to find one. Will you lend it to 
me ?’’ Rather wickedly, I fear, I said to him, that it was a very 
rare book, and I did not care to run the risk of losing it. His 
countenance fell, for he was a dear lover of old books, I could 
stand it nolonger. ‘* L'il give youthe book,” I said. ‘* Will you ?”’ 
I told him that the next time he was in Boston he should have it 
Tbe next week, I think, I had the pleasure of presenting it to him, 
and he assured me that he would insert in it, '* Presented by my 
dear friend, Professor Tweed.’’ 1 told him that would be ampk 
compensation. B, F, T. 

ew 


UNPARALLELED, 


In the JOURNAL of Sept. 12 we find the following item : 


CONNECTICUT, 

The Norwich Free Academy closed the thirty-third year of its 
existence with a record that it may well be proud of. The rol) 
last year included 240 scholars, ‘The graduating class numberea 
forty, who received diplomas, and of these twenty were boys ano 
twenty were girls. Ot the boys eight took the Yale examination, 
and seven of the eight entered without a condition,—an unparal- 
leled event. 

If this means ‘‘ unparalleled’’ for Norwich Free Academy, it 
may be so, but from reliable authority we hear that of twenty- 
three (23) graduates this year of the Cambridge Latin School 
eighteen (18) boys entered Harvard, and five (5) girls entered the 
Harvard Aonex, with only one condition among them all, a boy in 
English; that is twenty-two (22) out of twenty-three (23) en- 
tered clear. 

Not to have a greater per cent. than seven out of eight enter 
clear is a rare thing for the Cambridge Latin School. 

A CAMBRIDGE PARENT, 


a 
**DECIMALS BY DECIMALS,” 


One of the JOURNAL'S correspondents in discussing the subject 
of *‘ Rules of Arithmetic,’’ issue of Sept. 5, says: ‘‘ la ordinary 
life, one seldom has occasion to divide decima's by decimals; ’’ and 
she also says, *‘ ‘Textbooks having set rules and definitions in arith- 
metic, do more harm than good. All that the papil ought to have 
in his hands is a copious collection of examples, presenting every 
variety of form and principle, ”’ 

It may be true, as I heard Dr. Harris say at Nashville, that 
‘not more than one teacher out of fifty can divide one decimal 
fraction by another.’’ Miss Doerner replies that each of the fifty 
has at one time or another, probably, ‘‘ gone through decimals,” 
and supposes that the fifty have forgotten the process, and that 
“the forty-nine would fail utterly, because they could not readily 
turn to the rule they had once committed, and re-learn it.’’? Let 
me say, that if such is the case, it plainly shows defective teaching, 
rather than the inutility of rales. 

If pupils are first taught the language of numbers correctly, 
aod if they have become master of processes, they have act- 
ually learned rules ; for rules in arithmetic are only clear, 
definite, linguistic descriptions of processes. There may be one 
in fifty who ‘‘can examine numbers carefully, so as to gain an 
idea of their value aud their actual relation to each other, and so 
as to be able to make his own rales; but as the forty-nine do not 
know how to make such an examination, would it not be well to 
give them a “ seterule studied out by the fiftieth, to help the forty- 
poe Jeary what they ought to know?” What benefit would the 
foriy-iiue deaive {poem yg pigus cullection of examples, presept- 


oo | 


lng bisty Yorit7 Gf fom and principly,” Hf tdey are posble to 


“ examine the numbers carefully,” as the fiftieth could ? Would 
this save the teacher time and trouble? I have found that chil- 
dren cannot study out principles, but that they must be taught by 
teachers and by books. I have foand it very helpful to pupil and 
teacher, after having carefully taught and illustrated processes ob- 
jectively, to require the pupil to describe processes, in clear and 
definite language, or, in other words, give a * set rule,’ either in 
his own words, or in those of a book. ; . 

There is a simple rule, given in the Natural Arithmetic, on page 
63, and in the Appendix, page 38, which, if carefally studied and 
anderstood, will make it easy for every fifty out of every fifty, to 
divide decimals by decimals. This is: ‘‘ Be sure to make the num- 
ber of decimal places in the dividend equal to those in the divisor ; 
or reduce the dividend and divisor to the same name, and then 
proceed as in simple whole numbers.’’ By the same rule all com- 
mon fractions and denominate numbers can be divided by fractions 
and denominate numbers. This rule, if well taught and under 
stood, will enable us to dispense with more than half of the rules 
which now cumber our arithmetics, and which any one can ascer- 
tain by examining the Na‘ural Arithmetic. Z. RICHARDS. 





TWENTY QUESTIONS ABOUT ELECTRICITY. 


1. How strong a current is used to send a message over an Atlan- 
‘ic cable ? 

2, What is the longest distance over which conversation by tele 
phone is daily maintained ? 

3. What is the fastest time made by an electric railway ? 

4. How many miles of submarine cable are there in operation ? 

5. What is the maximum power generated by an electric motor ? 

6. How is a break in submarine cable located ? 

7. How many miles of telegraph wire in operation in the U. S. ? 

8. How many messages can be transmitted over a wire at one 


time ? 

9. How is telegraphing from a moving train accomplished ? 

10. What are the most widely separated points between which it 
is possible to send a telegram ? 

11. How many miles of telephone wire in operation in the U S. ? 

12. What is the greatest candle power of arc light used in a 
lighthouse ? 

13. How many persons in the U.S. are engaged in business de- 
pending solely on electricity ? 

14. How long does it take to transmit a message from San Fran 
cisco to Hong Kong ? 

15. What is the fastest time made by an operator sending mes- 
sages by the Morse System ? 

16 How many telephones are in use in the U. S. ? 

17. What war vessel has the most complete electrical plant ? 

18. What is the average cost, per mile, of a transatlantic sab- 
marine cable ? 

19. How many miles of electric railway are there in operation in 
the U. 8. ? 

20. What strength of current is dangerous to human life ? 


a ee 


THE LARDER OF A “LINER.” 


We grumble at a hotel or on board ship if our food is not exactly 
what we desire, but few have any idea of the provision needed on 
one of the American liners. The passengers on the Royal Mail 
steamship Umbria, on one of her recent voyages from New York 
to Liverpool, consumed the following : 9,500 pounds of beef, 4,000 
pounds of mutton, 900 pounds of lamb, 256 pounds of veal, 150 
pounds of pork, 140 pounds of pickled legs of pork, 600 pounds of 


corned tongues, 700 pounds of corned beef, 2,000 pounds of fresh 
fish, 20 pounds of calves’ feet, 18 pounds of calves’ heads, 450 
fowls, 240 spring chickens, 120 ducks, 50 turkeys, 59 geese, 600 
-quabs, 300 tins of sardines, 300 plovers, 175 pounds of sausages, 
1,200 pounds of ham, 500 pounds of bacon, 10,000 eggs, 2,000 
quarts of milk, 700 pounds of butter, 410 pounds of coffee, 87 
pounds of tea, 900 pounds of sugar, 100 pounds of rice, 200 pounds 
of barley, 100 jars of jam and jelly, 50 bottles of pickles, 60 bottles 
of sauces, 20 barrels of apples, 14 boxes of lemons, 18 boxes of or- 
anges, 6 tons of potatoes, 24 barrels of floar.— Pall Mali Gazette. 


—_—e——— 


‘LANG SYNE.” 


Among the numerous tributes to Washington called forth by the 
commemoration of the past year, is a charming little story,—Lang 
Syne; or, The Wards of Mt. Vernon: A Tale of the Revolutionary 
Era, by Mary Stuart Smith. 

In this graceful story the author, the wife of Professor Smith, of 
the University of Virginia, reproduces the life of Philadelphia in 
the dark days of the Revolution, mingling the pathos of a mourn- 
ful tale with bright and lifelike pictures of the notable people 


grouped around the great commander-in-chief. The volume also 
contains an essay on ‘‘ The Women of the Revolation.”’ By sub- 
ject-matter, treatment, and historical interest, this little volume of 
133 pages, handsomely printed, would be an admirable work for 
supplementary reading in schools,—perfectly adapted to awaken 
and educate the sentiment of patriotism in all portions of the coun- 
try. We heartily commend it to teachers of public and private 
schools for such use. A. D. Mayo, 


ee 
THAT HUGE GLOBE, 


In the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION of the 5th inst. reference is 
made to ‘‘ A Huge Artificial Globe” at the Paris exposition ; and 
** Querist ’’ inquires, ‘‘ Will some one make an approximate calcu- 
lation of the comparative size of this globe with that of the ‘ great 
original ’ and show whether there is any mistake or not in the . . . 
computation, and in which part of the reckoning the mistake oc- 
curs?’’ The paragraph referred to describing the globe says, 
“* The diameter is 42 feet, and the surface is 525 square feet, and 
these figures are said to represent just one-millionth of the dimen- 
sions of the great original.” [The italics are mine. } 

The surface of a sphere is equal to that of four great circles. 
The area of a circle 42 feet in diameter equals .7854 X 42? = 
1385.4456 square feet; and the surface of the globe will be 4 x 
1985. 4456 = 5541.6864 square feet, or more than ten times as much 
as given ia the computation (525 equare feet), 

If the earth bas au approximate diameter of 8,000 miles, ite di- 





ameter in feot wil! he 8,000 times 5,280 feet = 42,240,000 feet ; BQ 
that the diamerer pf the grtidgial globe (19 feet) ty approximetgly 


one-millionth of the diameter of the earth (42,240,000 feet); But 
as surfaces are to each other as the squares of their like dimensions, 
the surface of this globe will be to that of the earth as (42)*: (42,- 
240,000)2, or, approximately, as 1°: (1,000,000)?, or, as one to one 
million million; so ‘* these figures,” exeept the 42 feet, cannot rep- 
resent one millionth of the dimensions of the earth ; and as it has 
been shown that 525 square feet is more than ten times too small, 
the 525 square feet does not represent more than one ten million 
millionth (x5 500 abs o05 w00) of that of the ‘ great original.” : 
The paragraph turther says: ‘* The scale permits close detail. 
Large cities have the outlines and some of their principal thorough- 
fares expressed, all drawn to scale.’”’ Letus see. If the streets of 
any city are one hundred feet wide, and are represented on such a 
globe, ‘‘all drawn to secale,’’ they would be shown to be less than 
one eight-bundredth (;}5) of an inch wide, or less ‘han one half 
the thickness of the paper on which the JOURNAL is printed! On 
such a globe, mountains five and three fourths miles high if ** drawn 
to scale,”’ would be less than one third of an inch in height. It is 
a wonderful globe, no doubt, but let its teachings be the truth. 
Henry R. Russet, 


—_——_-—-— 


TRUE LEVEL. 


A true level is in the circumference of a circle, drawn through 
the same point, the center of which is at the center of the earth, 
An apparent level consists of a continuation of the level plane 
drawn throngh the point at which the observation is made. An 
apparent level at the seashore would, at a distance of ten miles, 
just touch the top of an object sixty-six feet four inches high. At 1 
mile it is 8 in.; at 2 m., 2 ft. and Sin.; 3 m., 6 ft.; 4 m., 10 ft. 
Tin.; 5m., 16 ft. 7in.; 6m., 23 ft. 11 in.; 7 m., 32 ft. 6 in.; 
8 m., 42 ft. 6 in.; 9 m., 53 ft. 9 in. At 15 miles it wage fe 150 
feet. . 





OUR NATIONAL FLOWER. 


It is Goldruthe in Germany. 


It is Goldenrod in America. 
It is found in Ireland and Siberia. 


It is Verge d’Or in France. 





QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— Is it true that Santa Anna’s cork leg is in the Patent Office at 
Washington ? DoOUBTER, 





— Will you oblige me by asking the querists when the game of 
chess was invented ? I have been unable to find good authority on 
the subject. S. H., Buffalo, N. Y. 


— I was pleased with the list of the portraits on the postal 
stamps. Now perhaps you can give us the list of the portraits on 
the ‘‘ greenbacks.’’ Economics. 


— To “Alva D.’’: The word ‘‘ cyclone’? was proposed by a 
Mr. Piddington, of England, as the proper designation for a wind 
that blows in a circuit, or describes a spiral in its progress. 

F. D.,, Toronto, Ont. 


— The question, ‘‘ Define and locate the northern magnetic 
pole,’’ was given in a teachers’ examination; would you agree that 


the end of the earth’s axis is the point ? 
S. W. L., Huntington, Conn. 


— How large telescopes have been made ? ASTRONOMER. 


The largest has an aperture of 72 inches, and is known as the 
Lord Rosse. The largest in America is at the Lick University, 
California, and has an aperture of 28 inches.—|[ Ep. 


— Please tell through the query column how a and the should 
be pronounced. I recently visited a school where the children 
were taught to say ‘‘uh”’ and “thuh.’’ I noticed that the pro 
punciation of these words was always the same, whether they came 
before a word beginning with a vowel or a consonant. W. 


— When I started to teach in this school, I expected to open the 
school by reading a few verses in the Bible and repeating the 
Lord's Prayer. I have found, however, that my pupils, all but 
one, are Catholics, and they utterly refuse to repeat the Lord’s 
Prayer. I am at a loss to know what to do, and venture to ask 
your advice on the subject. A TEACHER IN DISTRESS. 

Your case is an extreme one. Different people would give dif- 
ferent answers. My own judgment is to avoid any excitement 
whatever. The reading of a short passage of Scripture and repeti- 
tion of the Lord’s Prayer yourself, would certainly be all that is 
reasonable under such circumstances. The public mind is so in- 
flammable on this question at present that teachers need to be very 
guarded against involving the public school system in the contro- 
versy.—[ED. 





FACTS. 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


Bundles of wire weigh 63 lbs., whatever the size of the wire. 

aneve are now one hundred and one geographical societies in the 
world. 

It is predicted that twenty years hence not a single wild elephant 
will be found on the globe. 

Power obtained from a fall of water a mile distant is to be used 
for lighting the tower of Segorbe in Spain, 

The term algebra is of Arabic origin. The science was first 
eeeeeten by the Arabians or Saracens to Europe, about the year 

It is said that peach-stones make as good a fire for household 
purposes as the best of coal. Fruit-growers in California dispose 
of the stones at $6.00 a ton. 

The largest of diatoms measures only some few hundredths of # 

millimeter, there being 2,500 one hundredths of a millimeter in ® 
single inch, yet the masses of these infinitely small atoms are such 
as to alter the color of the sea; hence the names, Red Sea, Yellow 
Sea, Vermilion Bay. 
__ In experiments recently made in France on the elasticity of cork, 
when ae, oe disks of that substance, when submitted 4 a 
uro of sixty-sig tone to the square ingh, were compressed to 
one fifth their thickaess, and pects theie original dimensions |" 
esiily ten miautes after the pressure was removed: 











m 2200 Qe = mii. 








Sept. 26, 1889. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 





[Owing to the present variety in the size and form of 
printing Pe 
indi- 


the old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., give lit 


cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, ‘we the measures of 


books in inches, the number first given being the ength. | 





Famous MEN or Science. By Sarah K. Bolton, Author 
New York: 


of “Poor Boys who Became Famous,” ete. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 426 pp., 74 x5}. Price, $1.50. 
“ The heights by great men reached and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight; 
But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night.” 

This verse by Longfellow is strongly illustrated by the biograph- 
ieal sketches composing Mrs Bolton’s volume. Her etduds aan 
Galileo Galilei, Sir Isaac Newton, Carl Linnwus, Baron Cuvier, 
Sir William and Caroline Herschel, Alexander von Humboldt, Sir 
Humphrey Davy, John James Audubon, Samuel Finley Breese 
Morse, Sir Charles Lyell, Joseph Henry, LL.D., Louis Agassiz, 
Charles Robert Darwin, and Francis Trevelyan Buckland, —four- 
teen men who, by strenuous and uafaltering purpose, carved their 
names high upon the pillar of fame. 

A book like this is sure of a hearty reception. The study it fur- 
nishes of the habits, methods, and surroundings of great men who 
began by struggling with difficulties, and who made their failares 
milestones on the road to success, is altogether healthful. Said 
Garfield: ‘* No page of human history is so instructive and signifi- 
cant as the record of those early ivflaences which develop the 
character and direct the lives of eminent men.’”’ Each sketch is 
prefixed by a good portrait. The volume is presentably and sub- 
stantially bound. 

Asa Turner: A Home Missionary ParriarcH AND 
His Times. By George F. Magoun, D.D., First President of 
Iowa College. Introduction by A. H. Clapp, D.D. Boston and 
Chicago: Congregational Sunday-School and Pablishing Society. 
345 pp., 8x6. Price, $1.75. 
It would seem impossible to speak of this book with too high 

praise. Terms ordinarily eulogistic are here simply appreciative. 

It is timely, and far more,—a work which could not have been 

omitted without serious loss, and in a sense uot more limited than 

the cause of religion itself. Nor could the work of preparing it 
have fallen into better hands than those of Dr. Magoun, familiar 
as he is with the early history of Congregationalism in the West, 
and with the men who laid its foundations. He gives us a full- 
length, front view of the ‘‘ Home Missionary Patriarch,’”’ with hi« 
fervent piety, his zeal for the upbuilding of Christ's kingdom, and 
also his shrewdness, ready humor, and incisive wit. 

Between the lines that dedicate this volume to the churches of 
Towa is to be read a dedication to all earnest young people, for the 
collegian at Yale was ‘' father of the man.’’ In integrity, courage, 
cheerful labors, and steady purpose, ‘‘ Father Turner,’’ the pioneer 
missionary. with his diploma in the future, was ‘‘all there’’ His 
story should be in the homes of the land, for wherever read it can 
but exalt piety, quicken the germs of true living, and enhance the 
moral virtues. The young woman who “cast in her lot with this 
map,’’ going to the land at that time more unknown than India, 
was a Boston teacher. ‘Their experiences in the New West, vividly 
sketched from a personal standpoint, are of deep and curious inter- 
est. The volume contains excellent portraits of many members of 
the famous ‘* Iowa Band,’’ and is farther illustrated. 





Les Trois Movusquetarres. Par Alexandre Dumas. 
Edited and Annotated for Uae in Colleg¢s and Schools, by F. C. 
Sumichrast, Assistant Professor of French in Harvard Univer- 
sity. Boston: Ginn & Co. 133 pp., 74x5. Price. 80 cents. 
The most distinguished critics have agreed in opinion that the 

best of Dumas’ work possesses remarkable and almost unique 
merits. ‘' There is not a spot on this earth reached by the French 
language,’’ remarks the conservative Nisard, ‘‘ where admiration 
has not been excited by his gifts as a story teller, his inexhaustible 
abundance of diverting inventions, his thoroughly French and bril- 
liant dialogue, his easy, natural style, his swing .... 80 com 
pletely does he carry you away at his own sweet will.’’ That he 
has serious blemishes and faults, all concede likewise; one of the 
most dangerous points being that his readers find so much to enjoy 
that there is no time to notice these insidious defects. 

These have proved insurmountable obstacles to the adoption of 
Damas’ novels for school use, The present edition of Les Trois 
Mousquetaires is a copdensation of the original, in which the main 
features of the story, the graphic descriptions, characteristic dia- 
logue, and captivating rush of adventures remain untouched, while 
by the excision of redundant details and especially of passages of 
doubtful morality, it has been brought to the quality and to the limits 
convenient for a textbook. Part I. of the English notes contains 
explanations of difficult passages and allusions. Part II. is given 
to brief sketches of the principal historical personages and places 
which figure in the narrative. 

Tae IrrecutarR Verses or Artic Prose, THEIR 
ForRMSs, PROMINENT MEANINGS, AND IMPORTANT ComM- 


POUNDS. By Addison Hogue, Professor of Greek in the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi. Boston: Ginn & Co, 268 pp., 7} x5. 
Price, $1.50. 


Besides what is comprehended in the above title, the book on- 
tains lists of related words with English derivatives. The material 
treated is much more complete than in the lists of irregular verbs 
in the grammars, as the results are much more accessible than in 
the lexicons. Prominent significations and special uses are noted, 
and often illustrated by translated examples; to these are added 
the most important compounds, forming a very practical introdac- 
tion to word formation. The first declension is represented by 
about four hundred substantives. This indicates the range of vocab- 
ulary. Nearly five hundred English derivatives presented will 
constitute an attractive feature to teachers, while to students they 
will ange a strong support in learning Greek words, and will 
b their knowledge of their own tongue. 


History or New Hampsuire. (1623-1888.) By 

Jobn N. McClintock. Boston: B. B. Rassell, 1888. 718 pp., 

10} x6}. Price, cloth, $3 00. 

While this may not be the ideal history of a state that bas played 
such an important part in the moulding of our national greatness, 
still the autbor has done a great service for the student aud general 
reader in preparing this work at this time, and he merits and 
should receive the substantial support of all the sons and daughters 
of the Granite State, for bringing into one volume the leading facts 
and events of interest from 1623 to the present date. 

It seems to us that the demands for a work like this were urgent, 
a8 previous histories of the state are out of print, in fact, no pre- 
vious work covered the whole ground, aod the progress of events 
and the recent discovery of new historical data, have thrown fresh 


.| their relation distinctly ; historical cause and effect stand out with 


culated to aid greatly the student’s memory for German words 
through the logical connection of ideas; and insists that the ana- 


been done, to the exclusion of ‘‘the old way of teaching a language 
that has grown out of the scholastic way of teaching Latin.’’ The 
book is intended for a first part, to be followed by a second, com- 
pleting the grammar. 


Nores on Dirricutr Passaces In THE New TEstA- 


ment which present difficulty to ordinary readers are here ex- 
pounded by one familiar with the original tongue, and further | Essentials o Methods ; by Charles DeGarme tp. O. Heath & 
qualified for his task by close contact with Oriental people. Be ed u 
expositor Dr. Riggs is lucid and vigorous, maintaining breadth of | py Charles A. Hobbs, A.M. ; price $1.00. New York : A. Lovell & Go. 
view and soundness in doctrine, with perfect candor of judgment. 
In cases of abstruse texts, he cites different authorities, carefully 
weighing the evidence. Thus the light'of ancient and modern re- | lated 2 is: 
search is focused upon the Christian path. ; 

school teachers, and Bible students generally will fiod this a most 


helpful and companionable work. 
Sweet-Brier. By M. E. W. Sherwood. Boston: D. 


guide to the manners and wp he ges Geste ae ry by. 
gin 0 ees Sn Gue ad teal. Courts bandied her Orrustitute of Economics ; by Elisha Benjamin Andrews, D.D.,LL.D.; price 
materiale, that the large class of beneficiaries will absorb the sugar- 
coated teaching without suspicion of anything beyond entertain- 
Doubtless many to whom its inward design thus becomes | ,,.) Fallows ; ee a t Lye? N. Tolstol ; translated by Nathan Haskell 


t. * . 
amaneeeh, will provide themselves with Sweet-Brier for the special | put and 





making it much more convenient than the old style. The topics 
A Discovery and Settlement, Union with Massachusetts, King 
ag s War, Royal Province, King William’s and Queen Anne’s 
ar, The Revolution, Under the First Constitution, State Govern- 
ment, War of 1812, Struggle for Toleration, Era of Good Will, 
Carnpike, Canals, and Railroads, Anti-slavery Agitation, War of 
the Rebellion, Irish in New Hampshire, Since the Rebellion. It 
contains a very full and carefully prepared index which materially 
adds to its value. 
_ The people of New Hampshire could do no better service to the 
rising generation than to place this history of their native state in 
every schoolroom, as it is rich in deeds of dariag, self denial, and 
suffering, and in it the influence of illustrious men, of distinguished 
families, of dominant parties, of prevailing creeds has been carefully 
investigated and briefly portrayed. 


Jep: A Boy's ADVENTURES IN THE ARMY oF '61—’65. 
By Wa:ren Lee Goss. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
404 pp., 7} x5. Price, $1 50. 
A boys’ book especially, but one which will be enjoyed by all. 

Mr. Goss is the author of ‘' The Soldier’s Story of His Captivity at 

Andersonville and Other Prisons,’ and ‘* The Recollections of a 

Private,” in the Century War Series. The incidents of this book, 

drawn in part from his own personal knowledge, are undoubtedly 

faithfal to the reality. Many a veteran can testify to the truthful 
rendering of battle and camp scenes; and in the prison descriptions 
readers are assured that the writer tells what he himself saw. 

Should the youthfulness of Jed and Dick be objected to, there are 

records to prove that in many regiments the average age of those in 

the ranks was twenty-one years; nor was it unusual for boys of 
fifteen and sixteen to carry muskets, endure the hardships, and 
bear the scars of battle. 

The dedication ‘‘ To the sons and daughters of the ‘ Grand Army 
of the Republic, ” is impressive as a reminder of how far that great 
event in our history, the Civil War, has drifted back upon the tide 


day a reflection of that patriotic and self-sacrificing spirit which 
preserved to us ‘‘ one country and one flag,’’ this book commends 
itself to the reading multitude. It has several spirited illustrations. 





Tue Warks Aproap or Two Youna NaruRA.ists. 
From the French of Charles Beaugrand. By David Sharp, 
M.B., F.L.S , President of the Entomological Society of London, 
etc. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 304 pp., 9x6. 
Price, $1.50, 
Of books like this fascinating narrative of travel and adventare 
the world can never have a surplus. In it is introduced much val 
aable information on natural history subjects; readers will also get 
a taste of zodlogy which will be apt to send them in search of 
deeper draughts. Calling to his aid the interest always felt in hu- 
man character, the author has interwoven it with a multitude of 
facts, in part taken from a no less high authority than Cuvier; and 
the result is a work in which recreation is combined with mental 
furnishing in no common degree. The ‘‘science’’ in these pages 
is nowhere so profound as to dull the edge of the narrative of 
walks abroad, in which thousands of our youth will join, with 
thanks to the learned translator who has rendered the work of the 
French scholar into our mother-tongue with admirable fidelity and 
taste. The illustrator has taken no insignificant part in this making 
of a book; and in materials and workmunship the publishers have 
brought it out most befittingly. 
THE UNITED STATES, FOR 
By Henry E. Chambers, Author 
New Orleans: F. 


A Higuer History or 
SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 
of ** A School History of the United States.’’ 
F. Hansell & Brother. 466 pp., 84 x6. 

In his preface the historian tells as that he undertook the prep- 
aration of the present volume because of many requests from 
schools into which his more elementary textbook had been intro- 
duced, that he should supplement that work with one of a more 
advanced nature. Here are embodied the methods by which a 
teacher of large experience with classes of various grades has 
attained pronounced success. He has grasped his facts and shown 


prominence; and of all the stories of the states hitherto, this is 
perhaps the most impartial, as it is the most concise. It is brought 
down to the present administration, and is complete in the usual 
accessories of a first class textbook. Profusely illustrated, and 
issued in faultless style. 

A ComPARATIVE GERMAN-ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
J. Ruetenik, D D., President of Calvin College. Cleveland: 
German Pablishing House. 111 pp, 9x6. 

A teacher whose long and varied experience has led to the adop- 
tion of a new method, starts with the proposition that the German 
and the English are dialects of the Anglo-Saxon language, rather 
than two distinct languages. Consequently the Anglo Saxon words 
common to both languages are used as a broad basis of study for 
English-speaking learners of German. Professor Ruetenik advo- 
cates teaching the formation of words from roots, as a method cal- 


lytical method must be followed to a much greater extent than has 


MENT. By Elias Riggs, D.D., LL.D., Missionary of the A. B. 
F. M. Boston and Chicago: Congregational Sunday-School and 
Publication Society. 259 pp., 8x5. Price, $1.25. 

Nearly one hundred and twenty-five passages in the New Testa- 


As an 


Ministers, Sunday- 


Lothrop. 262 pp, 74x5. Price, $1.25. 
In ma of Aa AR a young ladies’ book of etiquette,—a 


of time. As a successful example of conveying to the youth of to-| book 


THe LAND or THE MONTEZUMAS. 


Arthur News 


Austen ; by Mrs 
lated by Rev. J. H, Myers ; price 40 cts. 
the Uniform Examinations for Commissio 
Weed, rarsons, & Co 


: . 8. Emery ; 
viee io. A The Woclng of Grandmother Grey ; by 


$1.30. Boston : Silver, Burdett, & Co 
price 60 cts. Boston ; Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn. 


Phyllis Gatewood, a Western “‘savage,’’ who was a law unto 
herself, appeared at Saratoga in the height of the “‘ season.’’ in the 
company of her high-bred and thoroughly sensible Aunt Bestwick 
and ( ousin Mabel, whose style is a standard of correctness. The 
gaucheries of Phyllis, while they amuse the reader, serve to em- 
phasize the points to be observed. Not only are we introdueed to 
everything of importance in social experiences at such resorts as 
Newport and Lenox, but also to the domestic arrangements of an 
opulent New York family, and to the charitable work in which 
rich women who have a heart for it engage. 

F. Once this somewhat refractory pupil makes her way to the 
Westchester meet,’’ and nearly meets her death. In the end, 

her friends’ patient endeavor has its reward: her character and 

mind are developed, and having become au fvit in dress and the 
usages of lite society, she pleasantly surprises her guardians 

by making her d¢hut in literature. Thus through the medium of a 

well wrought story, Mrs. Sherwood has successfully carried on a 

course of instruction. 

Essays Writren 1n THE INTERVALS OF Business. 
By Arthur Helps. With an Introduction and Notes by F. J. 
Rowe, M.A., and W. T. Webb. M.A., Professors of English 
Literature, Presidency College, Calcutta. London: Macmillan 
& Co. 130 pp., 7x 4}. 

Along with the lofty tone of morality and the practical spirit 
that distinguish the ‘‘ Helps Essays,”’ shrewdness of observation is 
& prime characteristic,—as when he says, ‘‘ Remember that in giv- 
ing any reason at all for refusing, you lay some foundation for a 
future request.” And, ‘“‘ The best teachers are those who can 
seem to forget what they know fall well; who work out results 
which have become axioms in their minds, with all the interest of a 
beginner, and with footsteps no longer than his (the pupil’s).’’ 
Often this acute insight is enlivened with a playful humor; the 
writer also employs much felicity in imagery by way of illustration. 
Epitomes of the essays and notes, add an especial fitness to the 


MocGorrey’s ALTERNATE Srxta Reaver. Cincinnati: 
Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. 432 pp., 74x5. Price, 60 cents. 
It is refreshing to find the word alternate substituted for sup- 
plementary in a reading book series. This Reader is intended to be 
supplementary. It furnishes exercises in reading and elocution 
and in such literary analysis as is calculated to form a fitting in- 
troduction to a more advanced study of the English language and 
its literature. It assumes that the teacher bas sufficient inventive 
genius to do some things unaided, but it furnishes choice selections, 
essentials of the biography of the writer with suggestive notes 
ealeulated to help the teacher over hard places. It makes no 
pretence to being a work on English literature, and yet it selects 
from the writings of master minds only, and those things from those 
writers which bear upon their work in geography, nature, science, 
art, and literature. There are ten full page illustrations, and 129 
enjoyable, unhackneyed selections from 120 authors. There 
is not a single selection here that we are in the habit of finding in 
other Readers. —- 


Rounp THE WorR.Lp witH THE Ports. Selected and 
Arranged by Mary Cate Smith and Sarah C. Winn. Boston: 
Charles H. Kilborn. Price, 25 cents. 

Mr. Kilborn, of whom the teachers are to see and hear much as 
he develops his publishing interests, has introduced his list of books 
for teachers with a delightful compilation of bright, beautiful selee- 
tions from poets of all ages and nations. There is nota line is the 
book that the pupil will not be the gainer from reading, and there 
is y uth that deserves a place in memory. 

Mrs. Smith is one of the best-known summer school workers, 
and was for many years one of the most successful normal school 
teachers. Miss Winn has few equals as a teacher in grammar 
achool grades, whether judged from the information imparted, love 
for knowledge inspired, or nobility of thought developed. 


By M. P. Jones. 





Resekan: A TAs or Taree Cities. 
New York: John B. Alden. 319 pp., 8x5. 
The author is evidently a close student of the times of Nero. 


Men and women whose names are familiar to us on the pages of 
history, sacred and profane, have here a resurrection, and act 
again their parts of wisdom and honor or of craft and cruelty. In 
a word, the book belongs to the class of religious historical ro- 
mances, though it is not likely to take rank with the famous few 
by merit of either plot or style. 
lem are the three cities represented. The heroine is carried through 
By H.| many and fiery trials; in the end right overcomes might, and we 
Y **+! leave her with her fair head surrounded by a halo of happiness. 


Rome, Alexandria, and Jerusa- 





By Cora Hayward 


Crawford. With illustrations. New York: John B, Alden. 


311 pp., 8x 5%. ; 
Here we haye still another traveler’s book about Mexico; one in 


evidence that the last is not always the least. The author’s eye and pen 
have served well her pugpose of taking in and giving out pictures of *‘a 
land far more foreign to our Anglo-Saxon ideas and customs than 
any of the cultured countries of Europe, and as different as the 
holy cities of Palestine, or as Egypt under the Ptolemies.’ If 
the story of Mexico has all been told before, still no reader of this 
volume will deny that it is retold in these pages with a clearness, 
vigor, and cherm not easily surpassable. 


D. C. Heatu & Co., Boston, publish Picturesque Ge- 


ography, in twelve numbers, mounted or unmounted (14 x 20), il- 
luminated in natural colors. This is by far the finest presentation 
of natural formations and scenic characteristics of the various coun- 


tries that has yet appeared. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Elementary Practical Physics ; by H_N. Chute, M. 8.: 


price #1.25. The 
Methods ; by Charles DeGarmo, Ph.D. School Hygiene ; by 


An Arithmetic for Preparatory *chool«, High Schools, and Academies ; 
ish ; Phili bert Hamerton; price #2.00. Jane 
oe PS fil i, Walden Y ore #1.00. Boston : Roberts Bros 


h ns ; by Adolphe Monod ; trans- 
The Childhood of Jone, ames 40 c Ser oston y Congregational 8.3 and 


artment of Public Instruction In 


Questions and Anowore Use Ui cnmles ners’ Certificates. Albany, N.Y¥.: 


: ; tic ; price $1.00. Every day Bus- 
Within the Enemy's Lines ; by Oliver on Th oe Bt. 0. Ellen 0. Peck : 


Kate fannatt Woods; 


F éaron Truampand his Won- 
rice $2.00. Travels and Adventures of Listie farce *I See. oe Se 


derfal Dog Bulger ; by Ingersoll Lockwood ; 
Edwards. ton : 


: Lee & Shepard. 
A Popular Treatise on the Winds ; by Wm. ©. Ferrel, M.A., Ph.D, ; price 


00. New York : John Wiley & Sons. . td 
whither ? by Charles August Briggs, D. D. ; $1.75. New York : Charles 


n. Part I. ; by M. Grant Daniell, A.M. ; 
by the Rt. Rev. Sam- 


Exercises in Latin Prose Compositio 


. ieti ry of Synonyms and Antonyms ; 
A Co nplete Dicwonery Chicago) Flemng 8 Revell 








light upon the subject, and we require the records of the past to be 
revised for our use, 
Thla book ls prvenged in chapters, which are toploully grouped, 


of using it a¢ 9 relisble handbook on matters pertaining to 
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[Written for the JoURNAL.] 
VIA VITA. 





BY BEULAH McHENRY. 





There are flags among the sedges, 
There are roses in the wheat ; 
Violets blue ’neath thorny hedges, 

In the fallow, lilies sweet. 


Dreary deserts, dark with shadows, 
Overhung by leaden skies, 

Bloom into Elysian meadows 
When we walk with open eyes. 








A MIDSUMMER REVERIE. 


BY EFFIE M. JOHNSON, 


’Tis found! Hurrah! Of all places, this is the most delightful 
little nook that ever invited a weary schoolma’am to repose. I'l! 
throw off care, forget self, enjoy the present, and read, shout, sing, 
—anything that comes to mind. 

You gigantic old oak! You must have stood'the storms of cent- 
uries! You seem more grand as I draw near and behold your fur- 
rowed trank and your huge limbs, mutilated and mangled. All 
this is hid from the passer-by, as from earth to sky you present 
nothing but a coat of verdure, and a still something that says 
** Come.”’ 

It is only when lured by your inviting shade, with my throb- 
bing temples pressed against earth’s bosom, that I become better 
acquainted with you, and pierce your secrets. Now I can look 
into your heart and see there the lessons you so silently teach 
Though the heart be seared and often sad, ’tis well, like you, to hide 
from the casual observer our life’s trials, reserving the:e for the 
sympathetic friend. We can give to the passing world the ex- 
ample and fruits of a peaceful, contented, self-sacrificing life. 

All nature seems in harmony. The sun stealing slowly westward, 
the music of millions of little leaves swaying in the breeze, the tiny 
flowerets nodding their drowsy heads and now and then smiling a 
welcome upon you, the happy birds, now teetering in the arms of 
the old oak and splitting their little throats for very joy, and now 
darting out in search of mate and home,—all this is as soothing as 
balm on the tired brain and body. At such moments fresh force 
and vital energies are received and preserved for fuatare use. 

Tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, sounds in the distance. Nearer and yet 
nearer it comes, till a few feet from me stands the patient, gentle 
cow placidly chewing her cud and seemingly enjoying the shade as 
mach as the rest of us. 

I cannot entirely threw off professional thought, and even the 
cow with her gentleness, patience, and forbearance takes my 
thought to the indispensableness of these qnalities in the teacher’s 
life. Like her we roam through pastures, plucking a bit of fresh 
green herbage here and there, cooliag our thirst at sparkling 
brooks, refreshing ourselves in the cooling shade. We have little 
opportunity to feast upon scholastic riches. We may, it is true, 
occasionally steal into rich meadows, but most of our knowledge 
mast be gotten from browsing incidentally here and there. This 
may indeed be best for us, for knowledge to become a part of us 
must be recalled in quiet hours, as this patient animal prepares 
her food in rare contentment for assimilation into her life, not for 
herself alone bat that she may satisfy the hunger and thirst of 
mankind with its richest food and sweetest beverage. 








A TEACHER’S REMINISCENCE. 


BY C, J, PRESCOTT, JERSEY CITY. 
When the California convention was over, and I had exhausted a 
week in viewing the attractions of Sau Francisco and its surround- 
ings, I made my way leisurely south. 


Running back twenty miles southeast of Santa Barbara is the 
Santa Clara Valley, mostly in Veatura County. Nestled ia this 
valley, on the Santa Clara River, is the pictaresque village of Santa 
Paula. A branch of the Southern Pacific railroad rans through the 
valley to the coast. There are two churches, a bank, a fine school- 
house, and a weekly newspaper. There are also oil-wells, which 
add much to the life of the place. 

My coming was to visit a college classmate, whom I had not seen 
since we parted on commencement day at Waterville, Me., thirty- 
three years before, The name of Nathan W. Blanchard is known 
throughout the ‘‘Coast’’; he is one of the most successful frait 
growers in California, One hundred acres of orange and lemon 
trees in one body, under a high state of cultivation and in full bear- 
ing, attest his success. It is the sight of a lifetime. With a wife 
fit to bea queen, and children to match; with a house perched 
on the hill overlooking the valley and the town, this monarch of 
the orange and the lemon groves sits by and rakes in the shekels in 
® way to make an average eastern schoolmaster feel exceedingly 

tired.’’ But he taught echool once himself, away down in Maine, 
and we know he has a fellow feeling for us, 

But about the best thing to be remembered was the lunch party 
given by Mrs. Blanchard. Among the guests were Professor Wool- 
sey, of the department of international law at Yale College, and his 
wife, who have a summer house in the Ojai Valley, about twelve 
miles awaye (In pronouncing the name of that valley, please put 
the accent on the first syllable, and sound the j like 4.) There 
ere also Dr, Edward Bacon and wife, of Berkley, opposite San 


Francisco, who were summering with their friends in the valley. 
Dr. Bacon is a son of Dr. Leonard Bacon, formerly of New Haves ; 
he is a pastor in Berkley, and professor of history in the University 


of California. . 
‘‘T understand you are a school teacher,”’ said a bright young 


man, addressing me. 

“ That's exactly what Iam,’’ said I, ‘‘ Have you had any experi- 
ence in that line?” ‘‘O yes,’’ said he; “I taught once in New 
Jersey.’’ This developed the fact that he was a son of Professor 
Thatcher, of Yale. He went to California for his health, bought 
a patch of land, and began the growing of raisin grapes. He has 
regained his health, finds his work agreeable, and his prospects are 
flattering. 

Other members of the party were from Rhode Island, from 
Worcester, Mass., and from England. Fally half of them were, 
or had once been, teachers, and most of them had home interests 
east of the ‘‘ Rockies.’’ 

No feature of the California excursion was more keenly interest- 
ing than the mutual surprises between the dwellers on opposite 


sides of the continent. 








SCHOOL LIBRARIES IN MINNESOTA. 





In the winter of 1887 the legislature of Minnesota passed the fol- 
lowing bill, approved March 5, 1887, which took effect from and 
after its passage :— 

SecTION 1. The superintendent of public instruction and the 
presidents of the normal schools of this state are directed to prepare 
a list of books, to be amended from time to time, suitable for 
echool libraries ; to include books of reference, history, biography, 
literature, political economy, agriculture, travel, and natural sci- 
ence. They shall advertise in at least two leading papers, for the 
lowest rates at which sellers will fill orders of school districts for 
books selected from this list, and make contracts accordingly with 
the lowest responsible bidder, for a period not to exceed two years 

SECTION 2. Any school district having purchased under this 
contract, any one year, a selection of books from the list prepared 
and recommended by the state superintendent of public instruction, 
aod having provided for their care a suitable bookcase, and for 
their distribution by the appointment of a librarian, and by the 
adoption of suitable rules and regulations, and having forwarded a 
certified statement through the county superintendent, with his in- 
dorsement, to the superintendent of public instruction, the said su- 
perintendent of public instruction shall make requisition upon the 
state auditor for one half the amount so expended, who shall issue 
his warrant in favor of said district for said amount. Provided,— 
First, That no district shall receive more than twenty dollars upon 
the first statement, nor more than ten dollars upon the second state- 
ment, nor more than five dollars upon any subsequent statement. 
Provided,—Second, That for the purposes of the provision im- 
mediately preceding, each township organization of schools shall 
be estimated as equal to four districts, and shall be entitled 
to a proportional aid in the establishment of school library 
Provided,—Third, That whenever the county superintendent shall 
make report to the superintendent of public instruction that, upon 
satisfactory investigation, he finds that the books of any district are 
aot properly cared for or properly used, it shall be his duty to ex- 
clude or suspend such district from the benefits of this act. 

SECTION 3. No more than one statement shall be made by any 
one district in any one school year. 

SecTION 4. The sum of $10,000, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary to meet the provisions of this act, is hereby annually 
appropriated. 

SECTION 5, This act shall take effect and be in force from and 
after its passage. 

Approved March 5, 1887. 

About six hundred districts, out of the five thousand in the state, 
have begun to establish libraries. Goodhue County leads all 
the districts, having established about forty. This has been 
brought about largely through the energy and untiring perseverance 
of Mr, A. E, Engstrom, the county superintendent. The selection 
of books made by the commission is very judicious. A large part 
of them are adapted to children and the older pupils in the schools. 
Many are adapted to adults. There are several books of reference. 

It will be a long time, however, before all the districts in the 
state will be provided with a library; and it will be a much longer 
time before all the children and parents avail themselves of the 
advantages of the library. The teachers can do mach to bring the 
books into use, but many of the teachers, we are sorry to say, have 
no taste for reading beyond that of sensational novels. Still a good 
start has been made, and if county superintendents, institute work- 
ers, and teachers do their duty, more libraries will be organized, 
more young people will begin to read, and intelligence will spread 
abroad. If all the people of Minnesota were English-speaking 
people, no doubt school libraries would be formed far more rapidly 
than they now are, though some districts, where Norwegians and 
Swedes are in the majority, have entered upon the enterprise with 
a good deal of zeal. 

The love of reading is formed in early life, and it was a wise 
policy on the part of the state to afford the means by which a 
library might be established in every school district freely open to 
every one in the district. Draw an east and west line across Min- 
nesota, through the city of Duluth, and only a very few educational 
centers will be found north of that line. The only one of any great 
degree of influence is the normal school at Moorehead, two hundred 
and twenty-five miles from St. Paul, and two hundred miles, at 
least, from Daluth. 

Truly ‘‘ there remaineth much land to be possessed.”’ But this 
portion of the state has had a hard ‘*oontest with unreclaimed 
nature,” and (in 1862) “with uncivilized man.” The crops for 
several years have been an entire or partial failure, and, at one 
time, the grasshoppers nearly ate the settlers out of house and 
home. Still the people more and more feel the need of schools, 
and the young men and young women are hungering and thirsti 





for knowledge. The prospect is that soon their hun 

ger may be 
appeased and their thirst quenched through better schools and by 
the establishment of sohoal libraries, B, M. RB, 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 





COLORADO. 
Miss F. C. Graf, of Switzerland, has been called to the chair of 
modern languages in Colorado College, Colorado Springs. 





INDIANA. 


The Brazil schools have begun the new year prosperously, with 
seventeen teachers, at an average salary of $51.00 per month. — 

In the suit recently brought by Ivison, Blakeman, & Co., against 
the Indianapolis School Board to prevent the introduction of the 
new textbooks, the court decided in favor of the new law. ; 

Montgomery County enrolled 150 teachers at the institute re- 
cently held in Crawfordsville. Professors Harwood, of Attica, 
Warfel, of Ladoga, and Higgins, of Waynetown, were the in- 
structors. : 

Perry County teachers are having a good deal of trouble on ac- 
count of the courts having decided that Superintendent-elect Royal 
was not a citizen of the county at the time of his election last June. 
Pending an appeal to the Supreme Court, Superintendent White- 
head is holding over, and all a ag who secured license during the 
summer must now be re-examined. 

The Brown County Institute enrolled 131 members, and had an 
average attendance of 94 for the week. A small assessment levied 
on each member is to be used to start a teachers’ library for the 
county. 

yy as a suspension of ten years, the law department of the Indi- 
ana University will be opened again this fall, with Jadge Banta, of 
Franklin, as Dean. The prospects are good for a large attendance. 

County Superintendent Chilson, of Clay, has recently advanced 
the grade of percentages necessary to secure licenses. He demands 
98 per cent. for 36 months, 95 per cent. for 24 months, 85 per cent. 
for 12 months, and 75 per cent. for 6 months. : 

The new college building at Franklin was dedicated on the 4th 
of September, with a large audience present. President Stott 
and the Rev. W. B. Riley, of Lafayette, made the principal ad- 
dresses. . 

Mies Alice J. Dempsey, a graduate of the high school and a 
teacher of ten years’ experience, has been promoted to the position 
of critic teacher in the Terre Haute public schools. 

Prof. Otto Sieman, of Concordia College, Ft. Wayne, has the 
sympathy of his many educational friends in the death of his wife 
recently. 

The new Indiana geography has very fine cuts of the State Nor- 
mal School, the State University, and Pardue University. 


IOWA, 

An examination of candidates for state certificates and life di- 
plomas will be held at the time of the thirty-fourth annual meeting 
of the Iowa State Teachers’ Association, which convenes in Des 
Moines, Dec. 31, and continues four days. 





ILLINOIS, 

Miss A. M. Crawford, of East Aurora, N. Y., and formerly 
connected with the Illinois State Normal School, has been appointed 
to succeed Dr. Julius Pohlman aa curator of the museum of the 
Baffalo (N. Y.) Society of Natural Sciences. 





KANSAS. 


The regents of the Kansas State Normal School have celebrated 
the Quarter-Centennial of this institution by the publication of a 
very interesting and complete history of the work done. Dr. 
Taylor and his superior faculty are doing excellent work with about 
1,000 pupils in attendance. 

The denomination of Friends, who some time since secured a 
charter for a high grade school, under the name of the John Bright 
University, to be located at Wichita, have recently come into pos- 
session of $160,000, which will be applied to the construction of 
suitable buildings. 

W. S. Jenks, an alumnus of the State University, accepts the 
principalship of the Abilene High School. 

H. C. Ford, an old ‘stand-by ’’ in the public school work of 
this state, has accepted a lucrative position as superintendent of [n- 
dian schools at Osage Agency, Indian Territory; salary, $1,800. 

R. W. Stevenson, for many years superintendent of Columbus 
(O.) schools, has accepted a similar position in Wichita. 





MICHIGAN, 


Detroit school buildings will all fly the United States flag, 
through the liberal offer of the Detroit Tribune. 

The enrollment at the Agricultural College reaches 259 this 
term, which is the largest fur a number of terms. 

Gladwin County Teachers’ Association meets Oct. 5, A class in 
stenography will be formed. 

H. K. Warren, once in charge of Mt. Pleasant schools, accep's 
the presidency of Gates College, Neligh, Neb. 

Ralph Enos, of Dakota, son of Superintendent Enos, of Charle- 
voix, is one of the editors of the Dakota Educator, and will work 
in eight institutes this fall. 


The Detroit Tribune, eager to arouse a spirit of patriotism in the 
youth of that city, has offered to furnish a large national flag to 
each school whose pupils will raise half the cost price of the same. 

Prof. C. O. Williams, of the department of Latin in Hillsdale 
College, died in that city, of typhoid fever, on the 10th of Septem- 
ber. Professor Williams was a young man, graduated from Brown 
University, and had been two years connected with Hillsdale Col- 
lege. He had married daring the vacation, and, with his wite, had 
but just returned and established his home. His death is a great 
loss to the college, as he was an instructor of fine abilities, and was 
coming to exert a strong beneficent influence upon the students with 
whom his work brought him in contact. 

Dr. H. Q. Butterfield, president of Olivet College, is quite sick 
with pneumonia, and unable to attend to his duties at the opening 
of college work. 

Ann Arbor High School begins the new year in far more com- 
modiovs quai ters than it occupied at the close of last year. An ele- 
gant addition has been completed upon the north side of the old 
building, containing a large hall, physical Jaboratory, and numer- 
ous recitation rooms. The enrollment at the end of the second 
week had reached 470, an increase over that of previous years at 
the same date. 

The State University does not open for work until the Ist of 
October, but enrollments are now being rapidly made, and the in- 
dications are that the attendance may aggregate 2,000 students be- 
fore the year ends. 

The site for the new hospital at the university is at present mnder 
consideration by the board of regents. Mrs. Israel Hall has offered 
to donate ten acres of land within half a mile of the campus, 40 
will open streets upon all sides of the lot if accepted. This is a” 
offer worthy of serious consideration, as the location is as healthful 
and accessible as any that could be secured. 

Grand Hayen, E. L. Briees. 


NEW JERSEY. 





A number of ohanges will be introduced in the currigalum sad 
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the methods of study at Princeton this year. They will effect a 
general transformation ultimately in the work of the institation 
after the manner of more advanced European universities. 


NEBRASKA, 
State Editor, W, EDGAR TAYLOR, Peru. 


Doane, Hastings, and Gates Colleges opened with increased at- 
tendance and several new teachers. 

Rev. H. A. Crane has resigned the presidency of Nebraska Cen- 
= oa and is now pastor of the Trinity M, E. Church, Grand 

an 

Prin. Julius Conklin, who bas just been elected principal 
Pine, will be succeeded at Puhasen by Mr. G. hy thy ‘ane 

Supt. J. B. Monlux has been reélected at Hastings on another 
three years’ contract and at an increased salary. Superintendent 
Monlux is one of Nebraska’s best teachers, and Hastings one of 
our most prosperous cities. 

Mr. Lawrence Fossler, formerly of Lincoln High School, declines 
a flattering offer from Omaha and accepts a position in the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska as instructor of modern languages. Mr. Fossler 
is an alumnus of the university and an excellent and popular 
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WISCONSIN, 


The pamphlet published by the Bureau of Education, entitled 
her Education in Wisconsin,”’ gives an account of the effort 
that was Tequired to secure equal opportunities for women in the 

State University. 

_ The first legislature of Wisconsin made provision for the estab- 
lishment of the Wisconsin University, but not until 1856 or 57 did 
the question of admitting women trouble the university authorities. 
Up to that date no woman had been thought of in connection with 
the university, but in taking steps toward normal training it was 
evident that women teachers would seek instruction in the art of 
teaching. As soon as a normal department was opened, which 
was accomplished in 1863, seventy-six women at once took advan- 
tage of the opportunity. After two years the faculty in 1865, 
reported : 

** The faculty are of the opinion that the normal department has 
made the upiversity a more useful institution, during the past three 
years, than it would have been. It is not, however, to be disguised 
that: among many former students of the university, and among 
leading ones now in the iustitution, there has been a strong feeling 
of epposition to the departments, mainly on the ground of its bring- 
ing females into the university.’’ 


“ee 





teacher. 
The members of Chadron School Board know how to appreciate 
the services of a good teacher. They have rcélected Supt. J. S. 


Denton, and increased his salary $200. Mr. Denton is a wide-. 


awake, evergetic school man, and has just declined two very pleas- 


It was feared that the ‘‘ standard of culture’’ would be lowered, 
but the faculty endeavored to allay the alarm by declaring that 


_there had been no such ‘‘ mingling of classes in the higher and more 


recondite subjects as to render this possible, even if it would be the 
result.’’ 


ing offers,—one, a position in California, and the other the princi- | When the normal department was established, it was intended 


— of the normal department of a new university. Miss Cora 
. White, a gradaate of the State University, ’88, is assistant prin- 
cipal in Chadron High School. 

Nebraska teachers feel complimented in the acquisition of Dr. J. | 
S. Kingsley, late of the University of Indiana, but now professor of 
biology, agriculture, and comparative anatomy in the University of 
Nebraska. Dr. Kingsley is well known from his scientific investi- 
gations, but is best remembered, perhaps, as joint editor of the 
American Naturalist and as editor of the Standard Natural History. 

The friends of education have cause for thanking the U. S. com- 
missioner of education for ordering the prepar .tion of a special bul- 
letin on the educational history of Nebraska. Our teachers also 
commend the choice made in the selection of Prof. H W. Caldwell, 
instructor in history at the University of Nebraska, Lincoln, to pre- 
pare this bulletin. We understand that this work has been in prep- 
aration some months, and will be of great interest to Nebraska 
teachers. 

Prin. Geo. L. Farnham is highly pleased with the opening of the 
State Normal. There were over four hundred students in attend- 
ance during the second week. Much to the regret of her friends, Mrs. 
Sara D. Jenkins, formerly teacher of methods and school econ- 
omy, and superintendent of training, has resigned. She accepts a 
position in Norwich Academy, Norwich, Conn., as directur of the 
training department. Mrs. Jenkins’ place in the Normal is being 
filled by Mias Belle Thomas, Miss Thomas has keen teaching with 
Col. F. W. Parker for eleven years, and was superintendent of 
training in Cook County Normal, Chicago, for five years. She 
spent the past year in Europe. Nebraska friends of education 
welcome Miss Thomas and congratulate Principal Farnham upon 
securing her services. 

Dr. James T. Lees has been appointed principal of the Latin 
school of the State University, in place of Principal Bennett, re- 
signed. He is a classical graduate of Adelbert College, Cleveland, 
O.; atter teaching six or seven years, he went to Kurope, spending 
one year in the University of Berlin. Forthree years afterward he 
was a graduate student of Johns Hopkins University, where he re- 
ceived the degree of Ph.D. The university is to be congratulated 
upon securing @ man so admirably fitted for the position, and Dr, 
Lees receives a hearty welcome from Nebraska people. 

The Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln, re-opened Sept. 
11, with promise of a full school for the second year’s work. Sev- 
eral additions to the faculty have been made. Miss Minnie Jay, 
formerly professor of history and English literature in Simpson 
College, Lowa, has been elected to the new chair of literature jast 
created by the board. Prof. A. R. Jones was elected to the chair 
of mathematics. He has taken the master's degree at Amherst, 
and has had a successful experience in teaching. Mrs. W. 
Gregg, who has been a student at Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, Ill., takes the department of elocution. Miss Eliza Young, a 
graduate of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Masic, assumes control 
of the department of music. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Efforts are being put forth to make the educational department 
of the next State Fair and the Schools Day (Oct. 18) a grand suc- 
cess. Rates of transportation are fixed low; the boarding houses 
will take children for Friday and Saturday for seventy-five cents 
per day and upward. To the school bringing the largest number, 
Mr. J. W. Thaxton, general agent for A. S. Barnes & Co., offers 
asa premium Carrington’s Battles of the Revolution,—a superb 
book. Also Mr. W. R. Bragg, agent for the Standard Masic Com- 
pany of Winston, offers an organ to the school bringing the largest 
number, The same school will receive these two premiums, A 
unique and very attractive feature of the day’s entertainment will 
be a spelling match between one or more pupils selected from the 
different schools attending. Mr. J. W. Denmark, state agent for 
the J. B. Lippincott Company, offers to the best speller a magnifi- 
cent prize, the best published edition of Worcester’s Dictionary, worth 
$13.25. To the second best speller, Worcester’s Unabridged Dic- 
tionary, worth $10, To the third, Worcester’s Octavo Dictionary, 
worth $4. The words for the contest are to be pronounced from 
Worcester’s School Dictionary. The colleges of the state and the 
schools of Raleigh are excluded from these contests. 





VIRGINIA. 


The thirty-seventh session of Roanoke College opened with a 
large attendance of students from many states. Among the stu- 
dents enrolled are seven from the Choctaw Nation in the Indian 
Territory, two Japanese, and one Mexican. The boys from Japan, 
Hidei Fukuoka, and Toyojiro Terashima,—sons of distinguished 
officers of the Japanese Empire, were at Roanoke last session, and 
were so well pleased that they have returned. We learn that the 
faculty are very favorably impressed by the new students, and that 
many of these are entering the regular courses for graduation. 


that women taking the three years’ course in that department 
should enjoy substantially the full privileges of the university, and 
in 1871 the three years’ term was extended to four. In 1875 eight 

oupg women graduated. Then the opponents made a new attack. 

he board of visitors, in 1877, thought the health of the young 
women deteriorated in the university; they were deeply ‘‘ im- 
pressed with the appearance of ill-health,’’ which, in their opinion, 
was caused by undue mental strain, 

The discussion of the subject brought out the fact that the record 
of excuses kept by the president showed that the number of absences 
on account of ill health was relatively greater among the young 
men than among the young women ; and more than this, it was 
shown that the absences of the young women were almost exclusively 
in the lower classes, while those of the young men-were evenly dis- 
tributed throughout the entire course. 

In the reconstruction of 1866, one section of the act declares: 
** The university in all its departments and colleges shall be open 
alike to male and female students.”’ 

At the present time the Wisconsin University stands in the front 
rank of co-educational institutions, and the young men there have 
to look well to their laurels in the ‘‘ higher and more recondite 
subjects.’’ 


WEST VIRGINIA, 


Bethany College has existed forty-eight years, and has sent out 
over seven hundred gradaates, among them C. L. . president 
Kentucky University; A. R. Benton, president Batler University, 
and many others occupying equally prominent positions. A Me- 
Lean, of Cincinnati, has recently been elected president and pro- 
fessor of mental and moral philosophy. J M. Tibbles, B L., A.M., 
vice-president and professor of bible literature. Hunter Pendleton, 
A.M., Ph.D., a graduate of the University of Virginia and after- 
ward of the University of Gottingen, Germany, has been elected 
to the chair of natural sciences. He taught last year in Tufts 
College. 

The new female college which the West Virginia conference of 
the M. E. Church has in course of erection at Bachanan, is rapidly 
nearing completion. It fills a long-felt.want of that body in the 
central part of the state. 

J. H. Cornwell has been selected as teacher of the high school at 
Parkersburg. 

The city of Wheeling has adopted a most commendable plan for 
her institute by setting aside the first week in September for that 
purpose, so that teachers can at once put into practice the results of 
its teachings. Some of the best talent in the country was employed 
this year. The city now employs a special teacher of music. 

R. M. Collins, A.M., now has charze of the Piedmont schools. 

Miss Anna Fallon, one of the teachers in the Keyser schools, has 
recently resigned and taken the position of first assistant in the 
schools of Elk Garden. She is one of the most successful teachers 
of drawing in the state. 

Professor Armstrong has made the West Liberty Normal School 
one of the best in the state. 

Monndsville schools opened September 16 with a larger attend- 
ance than last year. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Prof. R. B. Richardson, Ph-D., of Dartmouth, is editing a work 
for the college series of authors. 

Prof. Thomas D. Worthen, of Dartmouth, is preparing a new 
algebra for collegiate use. 

Professor Cilley, of Phillips Exeter Academy, is in Germany, 
improving in health. 

Prof. Robert Fletcher, Ph.D., of Dartmouth, and wife, have re- 
turned from an extended tour through Europe. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

In the Springfield schools the following changes have been made : 
The resignation of Miss Helen J. Allen, assistant to the acting 
principal at the Oak Street Grammar School, has been accepted. 
Miss Allen has gone to Chicago to accept an offer of a $00 position 
in the public schools. Mrs. Mumford, of the Bay Street School, is 
filling the vacancy temporarily. Miss M. E. Garrett has been elected 
temporary assistant in Room 1 at the Bay Street School, Miss Mary 
E. Frothingham at the Central Street School, Miss Helen O. Hordy 
at the Worthington Street School, and Miss Minnie J. Kernan at 
the East Union Street School. All of these teachers are graduates 
in the class of ’89 of the Springfield Normal Training School. Miss 
Ella Jones has been ames se from Room 1 at the Auburn Street 
School to the Jefferson Street School, and Miss Eunice M. Beebe, 
of Westfield, bas been engaged for the vacancy in the Auburn Street 
School. 

CONNECTICUT, 

The Connecticut State Teachers’ Association will hold its forty- 

third annual meeting at Hartford, Oct. 18 and 19. The sectiona 





The present senior class is one of the largest and best the college 
has had for many years. 


meetings of the high, grammar, intermediate, and primary grades 
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and the ungraded department in charge of Sec. C. D. Hine, will 
continue through the first day. There will be a general meeting 
of the united sections Saturday forenoon. 

Among the speakers are the following: Mr J. B. Welch, Pitts- 
field, Mass. : ‘‘ Use of the Microscope in the High School.’’ Prof. 
W. R. Harper, of Yale University: “‘ Inductive Method of Teach- 
ing Latin and Greek.”” Professor Shaw, of Brooklyn, N. Y. : 
Inventional Geometry.” Prof. Alexander Winchell, of Michi- 
gan University: ‘‘Geology.”” Miss E. D. Carlisle, State Normal 
School, New Britain: *‘ Botany in Primary Schools.’ Prof. J. 
WwW. Abernethy, of Brooklyn, N. Y.: ‘‘ How to Awaken an Inter- 
est in and Love for Literature.’’ Miss Jennie Darlington, State 
Normal School, New Britain : “Science in Primary Schools.’’ 
Mr. G. J. McAndrew, of New Haven High School: *‘ The ! Will: 
Its Nature and Culture.’’ Mr. George P. Phoenix, of New Britain 
Normal School: ‘Is there Time and Place for Science Teaching 
in Grammar Grades ?”’ 

The officers take great pleasure in announcing that they have se- 
cured for Friday evening, Oct. 18, the services of Prof. J. W. 
Churchill, of Andover, Mass., who is unsurpassed as an elocution- 
ist, and whose readings are greatly enjoyed. Certificates of mem- 
bership will admit the bolder to the entertainment; otherwise an 
admission fee of twenty-five cents will be charged. 

Hotels and railroads will make the usual reductions to members 
of the Association. It should be plainly understood that in many 
cases the sum saved by the reduced return fares is very small, and 
sometimes not equal to the membership fee. Therefore only a 
spirit of loyalty to the Association will impel many to take out cer- 
tificates of membership, which cost $1 for gentlemen, and 25 centa 
for ladies, and are to be obtained wf the treasurer and committee 
on membership. The secretary will countersign return railroad 
me as required, for those only who hold certificates of member- 
ship. 

Arrangements will be made to send a special newspaper report 
of the proceedings of the Convention to all members who, in ex- 
pectation of being absent, remit in advance the membership fee. 

Miss Sirah Renshaw is teaching in Mechanicsville. 

Hazardville numbers among its teachers Miss Josie Maloney, of 
Hartford. 

Mrs. Henry Lewis has charge of the Fitchville Schools. 

Charles Babcock is principal in Upper Mystic, and is assisted by 
Misses Lee and Dean. 

The Mystic Valley Teachers’ Union held the first meeting for 
the year on Sept. 21. The success of this organization is largely 
due to Dr. J. K. Backlyn, of the institute. 

New Haven voted for free textbooks at the recent election. 








GENERAL EPITOME. 





(From September 18 to September 24, inclusive.) 


— Heavy snows in Austria, 

— Death of Wilkie Collins, 

— Heavy frost through Iowa. 

— King of Portugal seriously ill, 

— Londow’s new Lord Mayor is a Hebrew. 

— Continued arrests of Christians in Crete, 

— Old abolitionists hold a reunion ia Boston. 

— Grand Dake Constantine of Russia dying. 

— Death of Mr. Jesse W. Payson, of copy-book fame. 

— Monument to the French Republic unveiled in Paris. 

— Serious electric railroad accident at Mission Ridge, Tenn. 

— Disastrous forest fires in the vicinity of Portland, Oregon. 

— Negroes in Bibb County, Ala., refuse to work for white people. 
- — Nine lives lost by the foundering of a steam yacht in Lake 

rie. 

— Twenty-five thousand families in Monte-negro on the verge of 
famine. 

— Failure of the publishing house, Belford, Clark, & Co., of 
Chicago. 

— A Kansas railroad train wrecked and several persons burned 
to death. 

— Celebration of the anniversary of the entry of Italian troops 
into Rome. 

— Cincinnati, Washington, and Baltimore Railroad sold for 
$5,000 000. 

— Rich mineral lands in Idaho offered for sale by the Cour d’ 
Alene Indians. 

— Spain demands immediate reparation for the outrage off the 
coast of Morocco. 

— Thirty-two Boulangist candidates withdraw when it is too late 
to provide substitutes. 

— The candidacy of Cardinal Zigliara to succeed Pope Leo XIII. 
is publicly announced. 

— Japanese papers place the total number of persons drowned in 
the floods of Aug. 20 at 10,000. 

— A trast has been proposed, consolidating all existing dock 
and wharf interests in London. 

— Major Merrill absolutely withdraws his name from consider- 
ation for the pension commissionership. 

— Terrible landslide at Quebec, ‘Tons of rock fall 300 feet into 
the street below; 25 killed; 18 wounded. 

— Chicago will have her plans and preparations for the World’s 
Fair all completed when Congress meets. 

— Several of the Mexican state legislatures have adoped notes of 
confidence in President Diaz’s administration. 

— Wild excitement in Paris over the elections. Complete victory 
for the government. Montmarte elects Boulanger 

— The National Colored Baptist Convention declares in favor of 
the negroes leaving the South and settling in the West. 

— Sir Michael Hicks Beach urges the creation of a naval reserve 
more commensurate with England’s great commercial marine. 

— St. Petersburg newspapers ordered to cease championing Bou- 
langer and to adopt a more moderate tone concerning Bulgaria. 








WE draw the attention of students desirous of securing thorough 
training in classics, and preparation for a successful college 
career, to the advertisement of our esteemed friend, Dr. E. R. 
Humphreys, which appears ia our columns to-day. He has proved 
his ability as a teacher by the success of his pupils, and has kept 








pace with all d improv ts in college education. He will 
now onfine his teaching to four earnest and docile pupils. 











A New Psychology, Practical in Tendency. 


By JAMES W. BALDWIN, Prorsssor 1n Lake Forest UNIVERSITY, ILL. 
Teachers interested are invited to address the publishers at once, 
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HENRY HOLT & CO., 29 West 23d St., New York, 


Ready in September. 
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NORTH DAKOTA. 


CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISIONS ON ED- 
UCATION. 





In June last it appeared to be my duty to call 
a conference of educators to secure the incorpora- 
tion of proper provisions on education in the fand- 
amental law of North Dakota. Accordingly 1 
issued the follewing circalar : 


The near approach of our Constitutional Con- 
vention, and the importance of incorporating 
right educational principles in the fundamental 
law of our state, and of realizing the largest pos- 
sible income from all lands and other property 
that have been or may be received from any 
source for the promotion of public education, will, 
I trust, be accepted by you as a sufficient explan- 
ation of my action, which might otherwise seem 
officious or presumptuous, in sending you this 
letter. 

The question, What ought the Comstitution to 
contain on the subject of education ? is certainly 
one of the most important that will come before 
the delegates. I have reason to believe that some 
of them would be glad of an expression of opinion 
from practical educators. 

You belong to this latter class. Will you 
kindly aid in the solution of the problem by at 
least presenting your views? If you will embody 
these in the form of an article such as you would 
like to see in the Constitution, and send the same 
to me at Bismarck on or before the 10th of July, I 
will endeavor to have due weight given to your 
suggestions, and you may thereby render most 
valuable service to the cause we all have at heart. 
Piease extend a similar invitation to other teach- 
ers and school officers. 

Would it not be well, also, to have a quiet con- 
ference of educators at Bismarck, say on the 12th 
and 13th of July? Will you attend such a 
meeting ? 

I venture to suggest for your consideration two 
points among others: 

1. Would it not be advisable to have an earnest 
general statement in the new Constitution, ex 
pressive of our sense of the importance of the 
subject and of the duty incumbent upon all super- 
intendents, teachers, legislators, magistrates, and 
persons in authority, to promote, to the extent of 
their power, the interests of right education ? 
Such an article exists in some of the state consti- 
tutions, and I know that it has a silent yet power- 
ful influence for good. 

2. Would it not be wise to place such restric- 
tions upon the sale of school and other lands do- 
nated for public education as should insure against 
the possibility of an ill-advised or hasty alienation 
of them? Specifically, would it not be well to 
require the concurrent action of two or threes con- 
secutive legis!atures, securing ample publicity and 
careful deliberation, before any such sale should 
be authorized ? 


This was sent to all the superintendents of 
schools and all gentlemen prominent in educa- 
tional circles in Dakota. Many responded in 
writing, and others attended at Bismarck on the 
12th and 13th of Jaly. By invitation I addressed 
the Constitutional Convention then in session, and 
the Committees on Education and School Lands. 

On the 16th of July I attended a Convention of 
County Superintendents at Fargo. With slight 
modifications the sections which I had prepared 
for the Article on Education were unanimously 
adopted at both the Bismarck and the Fargo 
meetings, and substantially incorporated in the 
proposed Constitution of North Dakota. Of these 


sections the first three are as follows: 
ARTICLE Vul.—EDUCATION. 

Src. 147. A high degree of intelligence, pa- 
triotism, integrity, and morality on the part of 
every voter in the government by the people, be- 
ing necessary in order to insure the continuance 
of that government, and the prosperity and hap- 
piness of the people, the legislative assembly shall 
make provision for the establishment aud main- 
tenance of a system of public schools which shall 
be open to ail children of the State of North Da- 
kato and free from sectarian control. This legis- 
lative requirement shall be irrevocable without the 
consent of the United States and the people of 
North Dakota. 

Sxc. 148. The legislative assembly shall pro- 
vide at its first session, after the adoption of this 
Constitution, for a uniform system of free pub- 
lic schools throughout the state; beginning with 
the primary and entending through ail grades up 
to, and including the normal and collegiate course. 

Sec. 149. In all schools instruction shall be 
given as far as practicable in those branches of 
knowledge that tend to impress upon the mind 
the vital importance of truthfulness, temperance, 
purity, public spirit, and respect for honest labor 
of every kind. 


The first of the foregoing sections, if I mistake 
not, sets forth the American ideal. It declares 
more explicitly and emphatically than is the case 


in any other constitution or public document, the 
trath which I regard as the most vital of all. 
Please observe the phraseology, the “ high intelli- 
gence, patriotism, integrity, and morality,’’ not 
of the few, not of the majority, not of the aver- 
age citizen, but “‘of every voter.” 

This constitution will undoubtedly be adopted, 
and North Dakota will have lifted higher than 
any other state or nation the standard of universal 
education. Homer B. SPRAGUE. 


A VALUABLE PUBLICATION. 


N. W. Ayers & Son’s American Newspaper An- 

nual for 1889 (Philadelphia), contains a carefully 
prepared list of all newspapers and periodicals in 
the United States and Canada, arranged by states 
and towns in alphabetical order. It enumerates 
the various Press and Editorial Associations 
throughout the United States and Canada, to- 
gether with lists of their officers. It contains a 
list of all newspapers inserting advertisements, ar- 
ranged in states by counties, with the distinctive 
features and circulation of each paper. One of 
its chief features is a carefully prepared descrip- 
tion of every county in the United States, setting 
forth its location, area, adjoining navigable 
streams, the character of its surface, the nature 
of its soil, its leading crops and manufactures, its 
county seat, and population. 
The growth and development of the variays 
sections is noted and embodied in them from year 
to year, thus forming a valuable compendium of 
the physical features and the agricultural and man- 
ufacturing resources of the country. 

It gives the population of every state, territory 
county, and county seat. of all the large cities and 
towns, and of almost every place in which a news- 
paper is published. taken either from the United 
States census of 1880, or from the state census of 
1885, in every instance where such census was 
taken, or from recent careful estimates. It also 
gives the number of votes polled in each state, ter- 
ritery, and county. by the Republican, Democratic, 
Greenback, and Prohibition parties at the presi- 
dential election of 1888. 

Among its exhaustive and interesting tables are 
those showing the cities, towns, and villages of 
the United States having a population of five thou- 
sand, in how many of these newspapers are pub- 
lished, how many there are of each issue, with a 
comparative statement of the increase in 1889 over 
1888. Price $5.00, postpaid. 


CATAREH, 
HAY FEVER, CATARRHAL DEAFNESS. 
A NEW HOME TREATMENT. 


Sufferers are not generally aware that these 
diseases are contagious, or that they are due to the 
presence of living parasites in the lining mem- 
brane of the nose and eustachian tubes. Micro- 
scopic research, however, has proved this to be a 
fact, aod the result is that a simple remedy has 
been formulated whereby these distressing diseases 
are rapidly and permanently cured in from one to 
three simple applications made at home by the 
patient once in two weeks. A pamphlet explain- 
ing this new treatment is sent free on application 
by A. H. Dixon & SON, 337 & 339 West King 
St., Toronto, Canada.—Christian Herald, 








JEALOUS ? Well, yes, it looks thatway. The 
“* little’? agencies have long been jealous of the Co- 
operative, but now that the most successful of all 
the Eastern Agencies is ‘‘ lamenting its inferiority’’ 
to the Teachers’ Codperative Association of Chi- 
cago, it furnishes pretty conclusive evidence that 
this Agency is far in the lead. If you wish to 
judge for yourself whether this the case, send 
for their circulars to Mr. Orville Brewer, Manager, 
70-72 Dearborn street, Chicago. 





— ‘Take away the sword, States can be saved 
without it; bring the pen,’’ but always the Ester- 
brook Pen. They are made in every style, to 
to suit every hand. 


A GOOD BEGINNING. 


Young students in PEANO may Start Right 
under thoroughiy competent Teachers, and so be 
prepared to go on, making rapid and substantial 
progress. without change of method, at the New 
ee pane Ae aan of Music. Saturdays, 

“ses of four. Tuition for ten weeks, . 
Term begins Bort. 12th. a. 
E. TOURJEE, Franklin Sq., Boston. 

















WANTED: 
Three Music Teachers. 


One for California,— Vocal, $900. 
One for Wisconsin,—Vocal, $600—g1000. 
One for Illinois,—Vocal, $700. 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 





70—72 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ills. 
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DR. SAUVEUR EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


Just, Out: Les Chansons de 
Beranger, with Notes and Histor. 
Teal Commentary. $1.25. 

0G Teachers may obtain at half price 
For circulars address, 


Petite Grammaire ur | 
ane, Revised Editino, “ 


@ copy of any of Dr. Sauveur’s works. 


Dr. L. SAUVEUR, Copley Terrace, Roxbury, Boston, Mass. 








Fatima. . 


Some Recent Publications. 
Author Publisher. ° 
nani Title Rousees Allen & Bacon, Boston . ee 
(Be ’ Xenophon * " . 
Avebests (Beets 1-4.) Wilbur Amer. Bapt. Pub. Soc., Phila. 1 00 
Voices of the Spirit Matheson AC Arastrens S Son, N ¥ 1 25 
The Three Germabys Fay AS Barnes & Co. N Y 7 00 
jacques Bonhomme wiht + Blovét Cassell & Co, N y 50 
The. Margesons. . q ° , Stoddard Ren: : 1 00 
Asa Turner ‘ : . . ‘ ° Magoun Cong. 8.8. & Pub. Soc, Bost. 1 75 
Crime and Punishment. i : ; Dastoyevsky T ¥ Crowell & Co, NY 50 
} Regs SS See. Jeon Dees. EY ° 
chardso : 

Ry, Ribot The Humboldt Pub. Co, N ¥ 15 
Postical orks, v.16. . Browning Macmillan & Co, N Yy 1 50 
Legend of Good Women. . phn new oz a 1 4 
Father Damien. _. a, Netteship a ee = 
Y wyprn ih . tnd ” Bradbury Thompson, Brown & Co, Bost 1 00 
Benjamin Franklin. . Morse Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 1 25 
Two Coronets. _. - Tineker - Ls - Pe :> 
Recollections of Mississippi. Davis yt Ps - "4 $e 
Kiteraty and Scottish P pular Ballads Chit $ . <<?" oe 

a eee this Maladies. 4 Bridger Harper & Bros. N Y¥ 2 00 
Man and his menens. ° ° . oe J 8 Ogilvie, NY Be 











PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


THE N. E. CONSERVATORY SCHOOL 
OF FINE ARTS. 


The New England Conservatory of Music, lo- 
cated at Franklin Square, Boston, aims to offer * 
complete professional education in the fine arts 
for all such persons whose tastes or talents prompt 
them to embrace this branch of culture. While in 
most of the nations of Europe such schools have 
long been established, in the United States no such 
provision has heretofore existed on a broad and thor- 
ough basis. Many of our young men and women | 
have been compelled to seek an art education in 
foreign countries because they were unable to ob- 


tain it at home. 

The wonderful growth and success of the Con- 
servatory in the past prompt its director, E 
Tourjée, and his associate managers, to offer an 
opportunity to students here in Boston to study 
art, which shall be as thorough and complete as 
can be found in other countries, without the neces- 
sity of being expatriated. In some methods of 
study,—notably those of teaching the principles of 
advanced drawing by class exercises and demon- 
strations,—American art education has taken a 
prominent step in advance of the older countries. 
[his method will be further developed and per- 
fected by ekillful and experienced teachers, in the 
various departments of study. Ample opportu- 
nity will be given iv the Conservatory to those who 
have already made some advance in art study, to 
practice special branches under the advice and 
direction of the instructors. For others who have 
made but little advance, a thorough and exhaus- 
tive course of instruction in principles and proc 
esses will be provided, adapted to the needs of be- 
ginners and those who have been previously taught 
in a superficial way. 

The instructors are: Tommaso Juglaris, princi- 
pal, lecturer, and teacher of drawing, painting, 
and decorative art; W. A. J. Claus, in drawing 
and painting; and Miss Harriet S. Durgin, in 
water c lor painting. The departments of study 
are grouped in four divisions,—drawing, painting, 
modeling, and decorative art. The regular course 
covers three years, at the end of which, the pupil, 
after passing satisfactory examination, receives a 
diploma. ut at the end of two years, such 
pupils as passa satisfactory examination may re- 
ceive a certificate. An advanced course in sculp- 
ture, and a coarse in decorative wood carving, have 
been provided for, and may be pursued under 
competent instructors. The fall term began 
Thursday, Sept. 12, and will close Wednesday, 
Nov. 20, 1889. The winter term will begin 
Thursday, Nov. 21, 1889, and close Saturday, 
Feb. 1, 1890. Correspondence on all matters 
connected with the school should be addressed to 
- Tourjée, director, Franklin Square, Boston, 

ass. 


IMPORTANT.—When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
mes GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 


600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and u 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and al! 
Restaurants suppiied with the best. 

urants supp e Horse cars, 
itages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
san live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Yotel than aay other first-class hotel in the city, 


— Among the popular scientific articles to be 
published in The Century during the coming year 
<= be preg A latest studies and discoveries 
made at the Lick Observatory in Californi 

nished by Professor Holden. ie a 








THE following are the essential points to secu: 

promotion : A good teacher ; substantial soos 
from good sources that you are a good teacher ; 
a Teachers’ Agency that knows how to use this 
proof ; a willingness to make an earnest effort for 
— under the directions of the Agency; and 
persistency in codperating with Agency ti 

— " reached . = — 

eachers’ Codperative Association wor 

for three years for one lady who wished an — 
good tion. She was principal of a building in 
one of the best cities in New York State, Mr 

Brewer placed her this Summer at the head of the 
Highland Park Schools (Chicago). If you are a 
good teacher, do not fail to send for circulars to 








The Kodak. 


“You press 
the button, 
we do the 
rest.” 





te ANYBODY CAN 
TAKE PHOTOGRAPHS 
WITH THE KODAK. 


Price, $25.00. 
Loaded for 100 Pictures. 


For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. 


Send for copy of Kodak Primer, with sample 
photograph. 


The Eastman Dry Plate and Film Co, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


— If fogs could be driven from the ocean they 
never would be mist.— Texas Siftings. 





— ‘* What a fine expression that was in the 
sermon to-day about the boy’s being father to the 
thought, though I don’t agree with it when I look 
at our boys.’’ ‘*O, my dear, you are quite mis- 
taken. What he said was that the wish is the 
father of the man. Bat it was splendid, almost 
as good as Browning.’’— Erchange. 

PAIN AND DREAD attend the use of most ca- 
tarrh remedies. Liquids and snuffs are un- 
pleasant as well as dangerous. Ely’s Cream 
Balm is safe, pleasant, easily applied into the 
nostrils, and asure cure. It cleanses the nasal 
passages and heals the imflamed membrane, giv- 
ing relief at once. Price, 50 cents. 





—It is paradoxical, and yet true, that sickness 
often lurks jn well water.—Burlington Free Press. 

—It is easy to make a dull boy smart. Cut his 
finger and apply salt water. — Wilkesbarre Leader. 

— The candle wick is up to snuff, 

Missunderstandings — Girls’ feet. — Dansville 
Breeze. 





— This is the age of wonders, and the average 
American citizen is no Jonger surprised at any- 
thing. If you want to experience that sensation, 
however, just write to B. F. Johnson & Co., 1009 
Main street, Richmond, Va., and hear what they 
have got to say of the success of some of their 
agents. They have got the goods that sell, and 
any one out of employment will consult their own 
interests by applying to them, 





—A perpetual motion machine hasn’t yet been 
invented, but the tongue of a seven-year-old boy 
asking questions comes pretty near it.—Somerville 
Journal. 

_ ADVICE To MoTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes a8 
‘* bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 


— A man of settled connections is one who has 


been sentenced to life service in a penitentiary.— 
New Orleans Picayune. 


THE Most obstinate cases of catarrh are cured 
by the use of Ely’s Cream Balm, the only agree- 
able remedy. It is not a liquid or snuff, is easily 
applied into the nostrils. For cold in the head it 
is magical. It gives relief at once. Price, 50 cts- 











ANTED IMMEDIATELY, Primary 

Bastend ott 9 oes Teacher for New 

2z c . ormal graduate ; — 

$800. ‘Address, with full particulars, and 

statement that you wil! accept terms of our contract 
if Fice is secured eee 





the Teachers’ Codperative Association, 70-72 


EACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
70 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 





— The Chautauquan for October has no likeness 
to its predecessors save in name and purpose. 
The conventional magazine form takes the place 
of the pamphlet form. One hundred and sixty- 


four pages of matter are given instead of eighty- 
four. Twelve issues are promised for the volume 
instead of ten. New type adorns the pages. Wire 
stitching bas been substituted for thread. The 
whole is enclosed in a new cover of attractive de- 
sign. It presents the following articles in the table 
of contents: ‘* The Politics which Made and Un- 
made Rome,”’ by President C. K Adams, LL D ; 
‘The Life of the Romans,”’ by Principal James 
Donaldson, LL.D. ; Macaulay’s ‘‘ Lays of Ancient 
Rome,” parapbrased by Arlo Bates; “ Sanday 
Reading,’’ selected by Bishop Vincent; ‘‘ The 
Study of the Seasons,’’ by Prof. N. S. Shaler, of 
Harvard University; *‘ Child Labor and Some of 
Its Resulta,’?’ by Helen Campbell; ‘‘ Mental Phi- 
losophy,’’ by John Habberton ; ‘The Uses of 
Mathewatics,’’ by Prof..A. S Hardy, Ph.D . 
‘‘The Burial of Rome,’’ by Rodolfo Lanciani, 
LL D., of the University of Rome. A W Lyman. 
Washington correspondent of the New York Sun. 
tells ** How we get our Washington News”; Dr 
Tiras Manson Coan describes some delightful 
tramps in ** The Swiss Alpine Club”’; * Prof 
La Rov F. Griffia explains the genera! principles 
of ** Explosions and Explosives’’; ‘* Canada and 
Ireland: A Political Parallel,’’ is disenssed by J 
P. Mahaffy, of Dablin University; ** The Future 
Indian School System ”’’ is an article full of prac- 
tical suggestions for improving Indian schools, by 
Elaine Goodale; the Hon. 8S. G. W. Benjamin, 
ox-Minister to Persia, writes entertainingly of 
‘The Women of Persia’”’: Bishop J. F. Hurst, 
LL D., tells much that is interesting about ‘* The 
Current Literatare of India’’; Frances E Willard 
furnishes a sketch of the life of Dorothea Dix; 
‘* Impressions Made by the Paris Exposition ”’ is a 
timely article, translated from the Revue des Deux 
Mondes; of especial interest to the C. L. S. C. 
Class of ’89 is Dr. David Swing’s address on ‘* The 
Beautiful and the Useful,’’ prepared for this years 
graduates at Chautanqna, and the Class Poem by 
Edith M. Thomas. The usual amount of space is 
devoted to C. LS C. matter and editorials The 
price of the magazine has been raised to $2 00 to 
cover the expense of change and improvements. 


— The Journal of the Franklin Institu‘e for Sep 
tember is almost exclusively devoted to the discus- 
sion of scientific subjects, such as the ‘‘ Operation 
of Pamps,’”’ ‘* Aluminium,”’ ‘ Dilation of Com- 


pressed Liquids, particularly Water,’’ ‘*‘ Com- 
pressibility of the Gasses Oxvgen, Hydrogen, Ni- 
trogen, and Air, up to the Pressure of 3000 At- 
mospheres,’”’ ‘‘ How to Determine the Permeabil- 
ity of Cement and Cement Mortars,”’ etc. One 
article which should be carefu'ly read by educat- 
ors is ‘* The Value of Technical Training and the 
Teaching of Drawing-and Handwork in Public 
Schools,’’ by Sir Edward Combes, C.E. He sums 
up his conclusions as follows: ‘* With the progress 
and development of a nation, there ever follows a 
fiercer and fiercer competition in matters pertain 

ing to labor. It therefore follows that for any 
nation to hold its own, the highest technical skill 
will be necessary. To obtain this skill the rising 
generation must be instructed, not only in the or- 
dinary subjects of education, but also in the use 
of simple tools, so that manual dexterity may be 
obtained at the earliest possible period. The edu- 
cation that will compass this must necessarily bring 
about another desideratum. Children who have 
been tanght the use of tools will not in after life 
look down upon those who labor with their hands. 
They will have been taught through the equality 
that exists in the school and as bench-mates in the 
work-shop, that all labor is honorable, and that 
good fellowship should always exist between them 
as fellowmen, a feeling which cannot but conduce 
to the general diffusion of happioess, and conse- 
quently to the good of the commonwealth.”’ 


— Our Day for September, edited by Rev. 
Joseph Cook, opens with a very important article 
by Prof. L. T. Townsend of the Boston Univer- 
sity, on ‘* The Christian College, or Safeguard of 


the Republic.’”” The able author sketches the 
dangers to which the republic is now exposed and 
weighs in the balances the nature of the safe- 
guards. Wealth, improvements in the application 
of science, popular education, and other merely 
secular antidotes, all fail without morality and 
Christianity ; and says that “‘ it is the union in our 
citizensbip of deep learning and genuine religion, 
a fitting motto of the American Christian College, 
which will render our country safe and prosper- 
ous.”” Rev. John Pearson writes of ‘‘ Sunday 
Saloon Lawlessness io Cincinnati” ; Hon. George 
F. Hoar, of ‘*The Three Essentials of Puri- 
tanism’’; Mrs. M. G. Fawcett treats ‘* Eoglish 
Appeals for and Against Female Suffrage ”’ ; 
Editor Cook, of ‘* Boston Hymn,’’ ‘ Igdrasil,”’ 
“Tree and Leaf,” of ‘* Ramsellers as Rubbers 
and Ralers,’’ and of ‘* New Catholicism in Span- 
ish America.” Rev Joseph Parker, D.D., dis- 
cusses *‘ Robert Elsmere’s Successor,’’ and Rev. 
Sheldon Jackson, the ‘ Prospects of Ala+ka.’’ 
Editorial notes and book notices are spicy read- 
ing. Price, $2 50 a year; single numbers 25 cts. 
Boston: Our Day Publishing Company. 


— The usual complete novel in Be/ford's Maga- 
zine is this month entitled ‘A College Widow,”’ 
of which Frank Howard Howe is the author. 


Among shorter articles of substantial interest are 
re Party Aliegiance,”” by Franklin MacVeagh ; 

Did Stonewall Jackson Inspire Victory ?’’ bv 
John Dimitry; ‘*The Significance of Racial 
Color,” by T, C. Cone; while F. A. Mitchell 
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the Brightest Medica! Minds ® 


> the —— ro by them in MEDICINE 
e Hos 8 of Londo i we 
Berlin and Vienna” pa Bt 
No. 1—Cures Catarrh, Hay F 

Cold, Catarrhal Doatnbes, one 
No. 2—Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, Asth- 

ma,Consumption. A Peerless Remedy. 
Bo $_ Ener a tage 0 

»» 4—Liver Dys ia,In- 

digestion, Consti pation Bri ite —— 

No. 5—Fever and umb Ague, 


>. 6—F eakness, Irregulari- 
ties, Whites. A Golden Kemedy. 
» which gives 









No. 7—A Tonic. 
Health, Form and Fuilness, Clear Gom- 
plexion, Good Blood and lots of it. 


No. 8— Nervous Debility,Loss of Power 
Impotence,an incomparable remedy. 


Every boitie guaranteed to cure 
RELIABLE apoctat disease if CURABLE and 


its 

to give permanent relief ALWAYS. 
ACENTS a Secular sent free “a 

applica’ \. Al, REMED 
WANTED. OMPANY, Toronto, Canada maser: 








ELY’s 


CREAM BALM 


Cleauses the 
Nasal Passages, 


Allay« Pain and 
Inflammation, 


Eleals the Sores, 


Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell. 


Try the Cure. HAY-= 


*.. Dyptiate 4 a plied [sate a nostril and uo navene 
bs ce cts. at Druggists: by mail, registered, 
cts. ELY BROTHERS 56 Warren St.. NY. 











and W. H. Atkinson furnish stories; Philip B. 
Strong, James L Gordon, Gilbert P. Koapp, 
Clinton Scollard and Minna Irving furnish poems ; 
and Edgar Fawcett some pages of criticism on 
current fiction. In the Editorial department will 
be found ‘‘ Southern Crime and Northern Com- 
ment,’’ ‘‘ Patronage,’ ‘‘ The Senate Must Go,’’ 
and “Passing Notes.’’ Belford, Clarke & Co., 
Chicago, New York, aad San Francisco. 


— Lend a Hand for September. This useful 


editor, Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale, in the 
epirit of, and in harmony with, its expressive title. 
Lt is the organ of such associations as the Massa- 
chusetts Society for Promoting Good Citizenship, 
the Charity Organization, the Ten Times One, 
the Ramabai Association for the Education of 
Women in India, the Indian Associations, and 
others, with the coOperation of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, and of the Catholic 
Total Abstinence Society. Its writers are men 
and women who believe in progress and philan- 
thropic action for the general good of the state 
and republic. The nine articles of the September 
number cover a wide field, from the elementary 
education of the youth to the highest results of 
culture, the promotion of good citizenship. Price, 
$2.00 a year; single numbers 20 cents. Boston: 
J. Stillman Smith & Company. 

— Shakespeariana for September is opened by 
William Reynolds with a fine critique on “‘ A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream.’’ This is followed 
by a discussion entitled ‘‘ What Edition of Shakes- 
peare Shall I Buy ?’’ the Grant White Shakes- 
peare and the Riverside Shakespeare being those 
disenssed. Chapter II. of ‘‘The American Editors 
of Shakespeare,’’ deals with Richard Grant 
White, and a fine portrait of Mr. White forms the 
frontispiece to the number. Jobn G. Wight con 
tributes a scholarly article on ‘‘ The Versification 
of Othello,’”? which deserves careful attention. 
** Miscellany ’’ is, as usual, valuable, treating this 
month, of “‘The Bacon Craze,’’ ** The Value of 
Shakespeare to Us,’’ ‘‘ Ben Jonson and Bacon,” 
and ‘* the Swan Theater.’’ New York: Leon- 
ard Scott Publication Co. Price, $2.00 a year. 


— Among the attractions of the September issue 
of The Phrenological Journal are character 


sketches of Maria Mitchell, Margaret Fuller, 
Wilkie Collins. The ‘* Notes”’ in the department 


Calture,’”’ contains many interesting and helpful 
hints. New York: Fowler & Wells Co. 

— Ex-Postmaster General Thomas L. James has 
prepared an explanation of needed postal reforms, 
which will appear in the October Forum. Mr. 
James declares that the railway mail service is 
twenty years behind the times and ought to be 
very greatly improved. 

— Gen. O. O. Howard answers the question. 
‘* How many Indians in the United States ?'’ with 
interesting details in the October Wide Awake. 








FOR NERVOUS DEBILITY 
USE HUKSFOKD 8 ACID PHOSPHAT®, 
Dr. A. M. BILBY, Muchell, Dak., says: ‘I 
have used it in a number of cases of nervous 





debility, with very good results.”’ 
Se SE LT ee a ee 





magazive is conducted by its able and versatile 


devoted to health are excellent, and ‘‘ Child | Murch 
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Agencies. 








“T call ee = 
recommending her to me.”’—Principal W. A. Ingalls 
Pompey Academy, Jan. 31, 1889 ” : 
* Miss starts in well I want to extend to 
you the thanks of the Board for kindly heiping us 
out, and I am persenaily obliged te you. Sne is 
ening to make an excellent assistant.” — W. Y. Foote, 
Marathon, April 13, 1889. 

* We have employed the following named persons 
Siggested by we for our ensuing school year of 
38 weeks, ... We thank you for your assitance, and 





SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS ACENCY. 


What Some People Say of it. 
@ success, and thank you for | only hope they will prove the right persons in the 


right place. So far as we are able to judge of stran- 
gers, we think we have sueceeded.”—F. P. Lewis, 
Pres. Bd. of Ed., Lisle, N. Y¥., Aug 15, i389. 


“Your favor recommen¢ing Miss ——— has been 
received. and [ have in compliance with your direc- 
tion mailed her duplicate contract. I am entirely 
pleased with your selection, and have the utmost 
confidence that she will be of great advantage to my 
schoo!,’”’"— President L .M. Frierson, Fiorence Synod- 
ical Female College, Ala., May 27, 1889. 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Mavwager, Syracuse, N. ¥. 





ten thousand letters to School Boards throughout the 
The following are two of the answers just received : 
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(TELEGRAM ] 
MR ORVILLE BREWER, 70 Dearborn Street. Chic 


Result: 
(TELEGRAM | 


“Elected this morning.” 


graph.” Send for circulars. 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 
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TWO ANSWERS. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 70 Dearborn Street, Chicago has just sent out 


country, asking for information of sudden vacancies. 


Wi Me Mae 


HANNIBAL, Mo., Sept. 5, 1889. 
ago: 


“Cau you send us Superintendent for conference to-morrow morning ? Salary. $1500.” 


Rost. ELLIOTT, Prest. Board. 


HANNIBAL, Mo., Sept. 6, 1889. 


MR. ORVILLE BREWER, 70 Dearborn Street, Chicago: 


L. McCARTNEY. 


We will fill twenty places each week between now and November ist, and many of them “ by tele- 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


70--72 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 





Studio Building, 110 Tremont St., Boston. 
J. RANSOM BRIDGE, Manager. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Western Office, 48 W. Third St., St. Paul. 
EDWaRD A. GUERNSEY, Manager. 


NO CHARGES TO SCHOOL OFFICERS FOR RECOMMENDING TEACHERS. 
The agency has successful and experienced candidates for any position in public or private school work. Good 
teachers aiways in demand. One fee registers in both agencies, 





TO PATRONS. 

Patrons who give us early notice of vacancies in 
their schools, will secure from this office the record 
of carefully selected candidates suited to the posi- | 
tions to be filled, for any grade of school, or for 
school supervision. 

No charge to school officers for services rendered. 


Dr. Orcutt :—I want to tell you how much pleased 
{ am with your method of conducting your business 
I have been surprised at your resources and ability 
to assist reliable teachers. 1 have seen enough of 
your management to convince me that you are oueof 
the few upon whom the teachers and school officers 


can rely every time. 
shsaeded C. E. BLAKE, 


Prof. of Classics, French Protestant College. 
Springfield, Mass. 
HIRAM ORC 





The New England Bureau of Education, * corccr twas. 


TO TEACHERS. 
Now 1s THE TIME TO REGISTER for acci- 
dental vacancies and for repeated openings of the 


new school year. Not a week passes when we do 
not have calls for teachers, and they come from 


every state and territory. 
Forms and Circulars sent free. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


My Dear Dr. Orcutt ;—I wish once more to express 
my high appreciation of the excellent aid you have 
rendered me in obtaining the position [at New Ha- 
ven, Conn. — salary, $1500] which I desired. I am 
confident that no one could have done more or bet- 
ter, ani feel myself under great obligations to you, 
Please accept my thanks. 

- allt M. M. MARBLE. 


Cambridge, Mass., June 22, 1889. 
UTT, MANAGER, 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


Ss EXo 
w Pry Pod Be ty Ve, 
Teachers’ Bureao & 
[Both Sexes.] 


Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
sic , ete., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
es, Also Book keepers, Stenographers, Copy- 
ists, to Business Firms. wes. A. D. CULVE 

929 Fifth Avenne. N. Y. City. 











iPAnU T American Teachers Bureau, | 
TEACHERS WANTED. “Sr! Vous tsth Year. 
WANTED, 
A young man [“ must be a graduate from Harvard 
University, and a gentleman of gord address’’) to 
teach in a private oo in et A = “te from 
8.30 to 2.30. Salary , $600. A at once to 
LRAM oneUurT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
2 Somerset St.. Koston 











WANTED IMMEDIATELY. 
In a Manual Training School in a large western city, 
a teacher of Machine Shop work A five position 


and good salary for the right mau. Apply to 
. HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 








N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset 


Oldest and best known in U. 8S. 
Established 1855. 
3% East 14th Street. N. WV. 


TO LET, 
ALLEN HOME SCHOOL, 
NORTHBORO, MASS. 


The property of this school, consisting of a large 
house capable of receiving ten or twelve pupils, and 
a schoolhouse well appointed in every respect for 
about twenty pupils, will be rented on favorable 
terms. Address 

EVERETT 0. FISK &CoO., 
7 Tremont Place, Boston. 


Site ant TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 





9 
Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
and school supplies. Best references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and 4th Ave., 
NEW YORK CITY. 





1 FOR REGISTRATION. 
NO PRE BEST FACILITIES, 
EFFICIENT SERVICE, 
pisessteses LARGE BUSINESS, 
not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com- 
petent Teachers with Positions. Form for stamp. 
Employers are served without charge, Our supply 
of Teachers is the LARGLST and BEST. 
R. E. A "eee, - 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREA 
9 West 14th Street, NEW YORK, 
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APPLETONS’ 
“LESSONS IN GROGRAPHY FOR LITTLE LEARNERS.” 


Fully Illustrated with beautiful Wocd Cuts, Maps in Color, etc. 
A Revision of Corneli’s ‘“‘ First Steps in Ceography.” 





A new and attractive little work, prepared expressly for the use of primary classes, and designed 
as an introductory book to any series of geographies. The book is confined to subjects which the be- 
ginner of five or six years can easily master. It does not enter at all into details. [he most general 
features only are presented, and these are impressed on the learner's mind by appropriate object 


lessons. 
Introduction Price, 31 cents. Exchange Price, 18 cents. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, and San Francisco. 





THE 1889-90 EDITION 


Fisher's Essentials of Geography 


iS NOW READY. 
PRICE:— With Perforated Maps, 60 cts.; without Maps, 50 cts. Sent to any address, postpaid. 














Teachers, School Officers, and the Trade promptly supplied. For introduction rates address 
NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO.: 3 Somerset St, Boston; 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Three Great Educational Works) BEFORE AN AUDIENCE; 
img. by Nathan Sheppard, is a book of great 
value to young speakers. * It knocks to flinders the 
se ! theories of elocutionists.””—N. Y. Evangelist. “It 
NORMAL METHODS OF TEACHING °: familiar, racy, and profoundly philosophical.”’— 
| National B It makes natural orators. 12mo, 
‘ene Rag ome ey eel «tetra ll a tis te ;cloth. Price. 75 vents, postage free. 
iis wor resents the “Ne u on” S| 
simplest and cot practical form, while it carefully | FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pubs., 18 & 20 Astor PI., N.Y. 
mere theorist. All of its methods have been tested | ° 
oy tyne Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
MENTAL SCIENCE AND CULTURE Bontgemes *s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
| Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
504 pages. $1.50 1. Standard Arith. Course ed Mental and 
Com ining 
the nature of the mind and how to cultivate its' Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
faculties. It grew up in the classroom, and is thus | | ar Ly, 
specially adapted to students and teachers. Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
“ Every school library should have a copy of it. and h rs’ H | Manuals 
every teacher of mathematics will find it indispensa 
ble.”’"—National Journal of Education, Boston. 
Are a perfect surprise to us. Over 5000 copies 
These works are written by a great teacher and 
distinguished author, who was for many years Prin. | have been sold during the past few months. But 
cipal of the First State Normal School of Pennsyl-| seven Manuals have been published ; they are : 


R, The Use of the Willin Public Speak- 
By DR. EDWARD BROOKS, A.M. 
Joseph T.:Duryea, D,D. “ It is of real value.”— 
‘aptist. 
avoids the vagaries and impracticable fancies of the | 
This work describes in a simple and concise form! _ 2- Union Arith. Course, Written. 
Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. sow 
570 pages. $2.00 
Vania. 





1. Practical Grammar: 500 Exercises. 

2. Manual of Correspondence. 

3. Mechanics’ Arithmetic. 

4. Easy Problems for Young Thinkers. 

5. Catch Questions in Arithmetic. 

6. 100 Lessons in Composition. 

7. Manual of Rhymes, Selections, and Phrases. 


Special prices for introduction, and to teachers 
for examination. Sold by all booksellers, or mailed 
upon receipt of price. 


The Normal Publishing Company 


1124 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


CHARLES C. SHOEMAKER, Manager. eow 





TEACHERS ARE DELIGHTED WITH THEM. 


ve. § Paper, 25 cts., or five for $1.00. 
PRICE : {Cheth, 40 cts., or five for $1.75. 


Music Printing 


FOR 


SCHOOLS. 


Typography, Paper, Printing, and Binding, for 
Music Leaflets, Pamphlets, and Books, in any 
notation. Write to 

EF. H. GILSOn, 
Music PRINTER AND BOOKBINDER, 
i5 and 17 Stanhope Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Address: Agents Wanted. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 


Maury’s Geographies, Venable’s Arithmetics, 
flolmes’ Readers Gildersieeve’s Latin. 
UNIVERSITY P 


BLISHING CO. 
8 Tremont Pl, Boston. 








66 & 68 Duane 8t.. N.Y 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. 


a & TIGER 8, JENKIN’S 
HEN HOLT & CO.’8, STEI 8, . 
COOK WOOD'S. Dr. SA BURS Pror. WENCKE- 
Re el 
a e Btoek of IMPORTED anp AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign 

Subscription Agency for Foreign Pe 
CARL SCHOENHOFE, 
144 Tremont Street, Bosten. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO, 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
DRAWING BOOKS, 

DRAWING MODELS, and 

ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 


oO 
PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attention is called. 

These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in prmery sae 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a ly ed series 
are made with the greatest regere r accuracy and 
beauty, and are furnished the lowest possible 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct Senehing of Form and Drawing in every 


stage, an 
or catalogue and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 
7 Park 8t., Boston, Mass. 





79 WABASH AVENUE. 


Notes of Lessons 
4 Moral Subjects. 


A Handbook for Teachers, 


by FRED. W. HACKWooD. 
Price $1.00, postpaid. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
83 East 17th St... NEW YORK. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO, *7! Brosaway, 


oGenann NEW YORK, 


Anderson’s Histories and Hiist’| Readers 
Leighton’s History of Rome ; 
Thomsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra 
Keetel’s French Course ; ° 
BReed’s Word Lessons. 
Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Hutchisen’s Physiclegy and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, 4gt., H. I. SMITH, 
1 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 65 Somerset St., Boston. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


_ If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 


Cc. M. BARNES, 
15 AND 717 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Pick 


“MEMORY AND ITS DOCTORS.” 
FROM SIMONIDES TO “ LOISETTE ” 
New Edition. .. . Price, 26 cents. 
Dr, Pick’s method of Improving the Memory and 
Facilitating the Acquirement of cowie e. Sent 


by mail. Address DR K 
2 Union Square, New York. 


Chemical Lecture Notes, 


By PETER T. AUSTEN, 
Prof. Gen’l & Applied Chemistry. Rutgers Coll., N. J. 
12mo, Cloth. $1.00. 

**In this admirable little work the general subject of 
Chemistry is most ey treated, and what is ordi- 
narily considered a very dry branch of science is, by the 
distinguished author, made vivid and interesting ” 

— Scientific American. 
-*» Will be mailed and prepaid on receipt of price. 
Catalogues and circulars free by mail. 
JOHN WILEW & SONS, New York. 


Agents Wanted 3’.cur eatined bab. Co., 























Mountain Songs and Seaside Melodies 


Are past. Let us buckle down cheerfully to the 
year’s musical work, greatly assisted by the new, 
complete and most useful Music Books, prepared by 


h 
- DITSON COMPANY. 


SONG HARMONY, 60 cts.; $6 doz.) These we will use 
ROYAL SINGER, 60 cts ; $6 doz.; for Singing Clas- 
JEHOVAH'S PRAISE, $1; $9 doz.) ses, Chuirs, etc. 


SONG MANUAL. Book 1. 30 cts.; $3 doz.) For 
+ 06 Book 2, 40 cts ; $420 Graded 
Book 3, 50 cts.: $4.80. Schools. 


EMERSON’S EASY ANTHEMS, 
80 «ts ; $7.20 doz ) Choirs and 
EMERSON’S ANTHEMS OF PRAISE, Musical 
$1; $9 doz.) Societies. 
The above 8 books are by L. O. Emerson, one of 
the best living compilers of music books. The mus‘c 
is by many composers. 


CHILDREN’S SCHOOL SONGS. | Very Popular 





“ Lad 


Macy. 35 cts.; $3 60 doz. collection. 
VOICES OF PRAISE. Hutchins, 
40 cts.; $4.20 doz. F Aico " 


PRAISE IN SONG. Emerson. r 
ROMISE A ; eH ne Runday 

SONGS OF P - Tenny offman 
35 cts. ; $3.60 doz. } Schools. 


7000 PIECES OCTAVO MUSIC. Order by List, 
Sacred, Secular, Anthems, Glees,>) which please 
Part Songs, etc. 5 to 10c. each. send for. 





MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 
OLIVER DITSON CO., Boston. 











UNEXCELLED IN 
Power and Singing Quality ef Tone, 








Precision and Delicacy of Touch, 
And Every Quality Requisite in a 


FIRST CLASS PIANO. 
SOLD ON INSTALLMENTS. 
If not for sale by your local dealer, address 


The John Church Co., Cincinnati, 0. 
——— | 


Final Preparation 
For American or English Universities, 
IN ONE YEAR, 

By E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. 


The conditions on which Dr Humphreys has suc- 
cessfully completed the preparation of several candidates 
for HARVARD in ON® YEAR. with GREEK aud LAT!N as 
**Advanced Subjects,” are mainly that the pupils snould 
have a fair high school training in Mathematics and En- 
glish, and two years’ Latin School training (or ite equiv 
alent) in Latin : and be faithful and diligent in study. 
Besides 145 pupils prepared by him for HARVARD. and 
acons:derable number for other 4merican Colleges (in- 
eluding Welle«ley. Smith and Vassar); and for Oxford 
and Cambridge (Eng.), Dr H. has, Garing vacations, 
prepared a voy | large number of teachers from nearly 
all parts of the States for advanced appointments 
He now reads with only four private pupils of either 
sex,and there aretwo vacancies Dr. Humphreys’ charge 
for his own teaching in Greek, Latin, Enxlish Subjects, 
with History and Rhetoric.are 8600 a year, but if Mathe- 
matics avd French are required, the total expense |s 
about 8900. 
For circular address to him at 

HOTEL WESTLAND, W. CHESTER PARK, 

(BACK Bay), Bosion. 


WV anted, 


MAN TEACHER, unemployed, 30 or older, to solicit 
himself and manage a State, for a profusely illustra- 
ted educational work. Good chance for the right 
man. State age and business experience fully. 


Address 
W. B. STICKNEY, A.M,, 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 
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SEND in.'t.5: w England Publish: 








Minerals, j s ° Stuffed Animals 

Kossis Wars Natal Science Bs gunted 

Casts of Fossils, ; er me yo BE 

Geological MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY, | Anatomical Models, 
elie aps. Send for Circular. ROCHESTER, N. Y.. Invertebrates. 








THIS IS AN ADVERTISEMENT. | 


We have no desire to conceal the fact from you. We do not intend to 
attract your attention by making you think that this is a joke or funny 
story, only to find yourself fooled into reading an advertisement. 


WE DO NOT BELIEVE IN FOOLING, 


and we are not afraid to label our advertisements with their true 
names. 

Many teachers think that it is too late to register with the Bureau, as 
they say all the desirable positions are filled. Now this is a mistake. We are 
constantly receiving calls to fill positions which have been left vacant through 
some complication, and it may be that you are just the one we have been look- 
ing for to fill one of the numerous vacancies which occur at this season of 
the year. 

Send at once for registration form and circulars to 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, 





ECLECTIC SERIES. --- ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





NOW READY: 
Long’s New Lanauage Exercises, Part I. 66 pages; cloth ; Illus- 





trated. 20 cents. (Parts II. and III., new edition, in preparation.) 
McGuffey’s Revised High School and Literary Reader, 12mo; 





479 pages; half leather. 85 cents. 


Holbrook’s New Complete Grammar. 


By Dr. Autrrep HOosr00k, 





National Normal School. 65 cents. 





VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 
Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 
0. F. STEARNS, New Kng. Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston. 
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